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PUT THE LOAFING LANDS TO. WORK 


ior to ours in farm methods are always 
impressed with the broken, patchy, un- 
|| business-like appearance of our fields. Instead 
| of broad, open areas that are a delight to the 
i] eye, there are seen the clumps of bushes and 
i| briers growing on the galled spots that are 
| supposedly too badly washed to cultivate; 
|| marrow, weed-covered terraces that make the 
|| whole field look like a weed patch and at the 
same time serve as nurseries for all sorts of .§ 
pestiferous weeds and insects; and numerous (22) tipper... _ *% iL | i 

wet spots overgrown with brush and yielding a a ih Vie 7” 
no return. ‘ - . Wi 4 FS ,,. 

Tothe really progressive farmer these things oo nw , sed ae : 
are not to be tolerated, for he realizes that to 
lie up money in land on which he pays taxes 
and gets no return is poor business. This is 
the attitude that we must all take if we are to 
make our farms profitable business enter- 
prises. For us to leave half our farm idle and 
unproductive is like a manufacturer putting his 
money into worthless machinery and other 
equipment that he can never expect to use. It 
is only as lands, as well as men, are put to work 
that they possess any real value. 

Perhaps it may be urged that we already 
have too much land in cultivation; but this is 
only a half-truth, the whole truth being that 
we have too much land that is only half culti- 
vated. What we really should do is to make 
highly productive those lands that are under 
the plow. and the remainder should be cleared 
and drained or terraced, as the case may be, 
seeded to nutritious grasses and clovers, and 
put to work producing livestock. 

Is part of your place made up of ‘loafing 
acres’’? Terraces and adequate drainage, dis- 
cussed by authorities in this issue of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, will aid in putting them to 
work and in adding to your annual income. 
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Take No Chances 


With Your Expensive 


Cowpea Seed 


Alfalfa, Clover, Vetch an 


Don’t lose the cost of your seed 
and labor—get a catch and a profitable 
yield. Inoculate your soil with the 
bacteria, or germ, that helps the 
plant absorb free nitrogen from the air. 


The Improved German Soil Inocalator, Nobbe-Hiltner Process of 


NITRAGIN 


PURE CULTURE 


THE SIMPLEST SAFEST AND SUREST SYSTEM 
OF SOIL INOCULATION FOR ALL LEGUMES 


Absolutely 
Guaranteed 
to retain 
strength and 
virulence six 


Packed in 
1 and 5 
| acre cans. 
| Price $2.00 
per acre 
| f.o.b. Atlanta. 


months from 
date ship- 
ment, 


The use of ‘‘Nitragin,’’ pure culture, invariably 
insures a good stand, promotesa healthy, vigorous 
growth—increases the yield and adds to its feeding 
value. The use of pure culture for inoculating leg- 
umes is endorsed by the United States Department 
of Agriculture, State Experiment Stations, and Agri- 
cultural authorities. Prepared in the Laboratories of 
the German-American “Nitragin’ Company. Distrib- 
uted by 


ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS 


Atlanta, Georgia 
Write for Booklet and Full Particulars 





Made Either Portable or Stationary 
Are You Prepared, Mr. Farmer 


TO GIN YOUR COTTON 
TO PICK YOUR PEANUTS 
TO HUSK YOUR CORN 
TO SAW YOUR WOOD 
IS LABOR CHEAP AND PLENTIFUL, OR [WERE YOU 
INCONVENIENCED LAST YEAR, IF SO 


Reliable \Help 


The best on the market and the cheapest because the value of an en. 
gine should be measured by the number of years it will run at its high- 
est efficiency. 


AMERICA’S STANDARD ENGINE FOR 29 YEARS 


STOCKDELL-MYERS CoO. 
MACHINERY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION PETERSBURG, VA. 





Can be found in the Foos Gasoline 
and Kerosene Engines. 
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YOUR LABEL IS YOUR RECEIPT 


The date to which your subscription is paid is given on the little red or 
yellow slip on page 1 opposite your name, printed thus, “John Doe, 31 Dec. 
14,” means that Mr. Doe is paid up to December 31, 1914, ete. After you 
send in your renewal, it requires about ten days to have this date changed 
and properly corrected on your label. Please advise us promptly if the label 
date does not properly show when your subscription expires, 





Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


BE WILL positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber as a 

result of fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive Farmer 
on the part of any advertiser who proves to be @ deliberate swindler. This 
does not mean that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable 
business houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually fraudulent deal- 
ings, we will make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated, The 
conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss shall be reported to 
us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper and after 
the transaction complained of; that our liability shall cover only the purchase 
price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one adver- 
tiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the 
reliability of all advertising it carries,” 





Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always eddress their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 











Wanted—Lespedeza Experience Letters 





It is becoming more and more evident that lespedeza, or Japan clover, 
is destined to become one of our important hay cfops, just as it has 
already thoroughly proved its worth as a pasture plant. Particularly do 
we believe in its value as a hay crop on the better grade of soils in the 
central cotton States and along the Atlantic Seaboard. In order to get 
our readers’ views on this subject we offer three prizes of $4, $3, and $2 for 
the best Lespedeza Experience Letters, giving actual experiences with 
lespedeza as a hay crop. 


These letters must be to the point, and should be submitted at once. 


Good pictures of lespedeza fields or haying scenes will also be paid for 


at regular rates. 





Coming Progressive Farmer Features 





This week’s Drainage-Terracing Special of The Progressive Farmer 
will prebably awaken your interest in these subjects, and in coming 
issues we expect to discuss in specially prepared articles the actual work 
Watch 


of laying the tile, expense, and the increased yields as a result. 
for these articles. 

In view of the war situation the production and careful husbanding of 
food supplies become doubly important. Read what Mr. L. T. Rhodes will 
tell us abut storing the sweet potato crop. 

The cotton market situation and all proposed relief measures will be 
given special consideration each week, and in addition our regular depart- 
ments will be filled with their usual measure of good things. 
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You The The The al 
Decide: Schools: Methods: Results: 


A Few Reasons Why You Should Enroll With Us: 


We teach Stenotypy, the fastest method of writing. Our courses teach you to know. 
We train you to grasp your opportunity. We have the latest improved methods. We 
give you your choice of nine different Systems of Shorthand. Two of these hold the 
world’s record for speed and accuracy. 
Our rates and terms are most reasonable. 
real commercial college. Results unequaled. Trventy-five students recently 
placed in positions. _Call for young lady stenographer, phone today, to accept 
position with railroad—sixty ($60.00) dollars. Write for further information and 
terms. Do not put off this important step. 


CENTRAL BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


T. S. SPRADLIN, President. 





Real Business Courses as taught at a 


Roanoke, Va. 











NEW BUILDING NOTED FOR HEALTH 


Ideal Home and Excellent School for Country Girls. 
Courses in English, Classic, Music, Art, Domestic Science. 


Our Catalogue will deeply interest you. Address 
Mt. Pleasant, N. C. 


REV. R. A. GOODMAN, President, 


LOW RATES 














When writing to advertisers mention The Progressive Farmer. 


East Carolina Teachers Training School. 


A State School to train teachers for the public schools of North Carolina, 
rected to this one purpose. Tuition free to all who agree to teach. 
be 22, 1914. For catalog or other information address 


ROBT. H. WRIGHT, President, 
Greenville, S. C. 


Every energy is di- 
Fall Term begins Septem- 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 








Ideas From the Field 


RAINAGE is something more than 
digging ditches and it takes more 
than muscle to dig a good ditch or 
lay tile properly. It requires brains 
as well as muscle. 
x * & 

When 50 inches of water falls on 
land every year and four or five 
inches of this sometimes falls in 12 to 
24 hours, one of two things is 
sure to happen. Either the water 
runs off so quickly that it carries the 
soil with it or it takes*it too long to 
settle down through the soil for the 
good of growing crops. Such condi- 
tions are remedied by underdrainage 
and by that method only 

* * * 


The low lands need drainage most, 
because they generally receive water 
from other lands, and they pay best 
for drainage because they are usually 


the richest lands; but all lands that. 


must take care of 50 inches of rainfall 

in a year need tile drainage and it 

will pay to underdrain them if they 

are to be cultivated. 
x *k x 

It is the poorly drained lands which 

fail if wet seasons and these same 
‘lands suffer most in dry seasons. The 
fall-sowed crops winter-kill and are 
heaved out by frost on the poorly 
drained lands. These same lands are 
the ones that break up in clods and 
appear “dead” and are hard to culti- 
vate.” 
x oe O* 

The greatest need of the South ‘is 
more productive soils, but there is no 
more important factor in the making 
of rich soils than drainage, especially 
in sections where the rainfall amounts 
to a solid sheet of water more than 
four feet deep every year. 

* OK 


Wheat, oats and other crops suffer 
from “rust” more in the South than 
elsewhere. The warmer weather may 
be one cause, but more important is 
the lack of drainage. When dif- 
ferences in the composition of the 
soil is thought to influence the 
occurence of rust it is probably a 
question of drainage. Grains grown 
on soils that remain water-logged for 
a long time after a heavy rain are al- 
most certain to suffer more from rust 
than better drained soils. 

Experience seems to show that 
there is no soil which is so close or 
tight that it cannot be tile drained if 
the tiles are properly laid. It may re- 
quire that the tiles be put closer to- 
gether and that it will take longer af- 
ter the tile are laid to get the full 
benefit, but if the work is properly 
done there are probably no lands that 
need tile drainage in which the char- 
acter of the soil should be regarded 
as a serious obstacle to successful tile 
drainage. 

* * ok 

If the main drains have sufficient 
Capacity to remove one-half inch 
of water over the surface to be drain- 
ed in 24 hours they are usually re- 
garded as sufficient, but where the 
rainfall is heavy probably greater 
capacity should be provided, although 
less than this affords good drainage 
in some sections. 

* ok * 

The heavy cost of tile drainage in 
the South is partially due to the fact 
that proper tools are not used and 
economical methods practiced in 
making the ditches. 

* x x 
is doubtful if here in the South 
where the rainfall is large tiles less 
than four inches in diameter should 


Tt 


be used. Of course, where the tiles 
are close three inch tiles may be used, 
while those placed farther apart 
should be larger. 

It is pretty generally believed that 
cement tile of good quality and made 
smooth on the inner surface is en- 
tirely satisfactory and as good as 
clay tile, although this is not thor- 
oughly established, for it has not 
been used cxtensively for so long a 
time. It is reasonably certain, how- 
ever, that cement tile is entirely sat- 
isfactory when properly made and if 
it can be made much cheaper than 
the clay tile can be laid down it 
should be used. Cement tile of large 
size can usually be made cheaper 
than the same large size of clay tile 
can be purchased. 

x ok OX 

Tile drains are placed from 40 to 
300 feet apart and from one and one- 
half to four feet deep. These differ- 
ences are due to the conditions of the 
soil and the water to be carried off 
and each piece of land must be treat- 
ed as the conditions demand. The 
man who has not made a study of 
tile drainage and had considerable 
experience with it should employ 
some one who has. It is an expensive 
improvement and is neither perma- 
nent nor effective unless properly 
done. If, however, the work is well 
done it is permanent and profitable 
although always expensive. 

x * x 


Close soils should have the tile 
drains from 40 to 80 feet apart and 
open soils from 80 to 200, or even 300 
feet apart. 


WHY AND WHEN INOCULATION 
IS NEEDED 





The Bacteria Which Thrive on Le- 
gumes Are Present in Many Soils, 


But Not in All 
GOOD farmer while in The Pro- 


gressive Farmer office recently 
expressed himself in such a manner 
as to indicate that to his mind the 
fact that a legume sometimes does 
well the first time it is sowed on a 
field, or in-a neighborhood, proves 
that inoculation of the soil for le- 
gumes is unnecessary. This idea is 
often expressed and indicates that 
many do not yet understand the facts 
regarding these bacteria and their 
life in the soil. Their idea seems to 
be that when other conditions are 
made right the bacteria are always 
there and need not be introduced. 

It is true that there is yet much to 
be learned about the inoculation of 
soils for legumes, or at least about 
the bacteria which live on the roots 
of these plants and seem so essential 
to their best growth. We are quite 
certain, however, that the legumes 
which make the best growth have 
these bacteria living in nodules or 
tubercles on their roots. It is equal- 
ly certain that those not having 
these bacteria on their roots usually 
do not make vigorous growth. No 
one has claimed that when a legume 
is sowed on land for the first time 
and does well that these bacteria are 
not on its roots and everyone who 
has investigated knows that when a 
legume is sowed on land for the first 
time and fails to do well these bac- 
teria or nodules are generally ab- 
sent from the roots of the plants. 

In short, it is pretty well establish- 
ed that these bacteria must be on the 
roots of legumes for them to do well. 
Stating the same fact in another way, 
it is established that these bacteria 


must be in the soil to enable the le- 
gumes to do well. 

The real question is how do they 
get in the soil if the legume has not 
grown on the land and inoculation is 
not practiced. If one stops to consid- 
er how small these germs are, and 
how rapidly bacteria multiply under 
favorable conditions, it is not difficult 
to understand how soil may become 
inoculated without the direct intro- 
duction of the germs by the farmer. 

In the first place, a soil which is 
well supplied with lime and decaying 
vegetable matter, such as stable ma- 
nure or some crop of legumes plowed 
under, forms a more suitable home 
for these bacteria. They are also 
more likely to be alive in a soil which 
is well drained and in a good state of 
cultivation. Such soils are also re- 
quired for the best growth of le- 
gumes. Now, given such a soil or 
even one not so entirely well fitted 
to form a home for these germs, why 
are they present in the soil or how 
can they get there unless the soil is 
inoculated or the particular legume in 
question has been grown on the land? 

There are several ways in which 
the inoculation may have been made 
or in which the germs got a start in 
the soil. Animals, including wild and 
domesticated, as well as birds, feed 
and range over a large area. If these 
germs happen to be taken in with the 
feed and pass through the animals 
they are deposited in very suitable 
conditions for maintaining their life. 
Stable manure is, therefore, a com- 
mon source of inoculation. Stable 
manure alone will not inoculate the 
soil, but stable manure containing the 
desired bacteria will. 

Second, it is almost impossible to 
carry anything on to a field with 
which these bacteria might not also 
be carried. For instance, experience 
proves that some few plants, at least, 
are almost always inoculated or have 
the nodules on their roots when a 
legume is seeded on any soil for the 
first time. This either proves that 
these germs are carried on the seed or 
that they exist more generally in the 
soil, even without the presence of the 
legumes, than is generally supposed. 

It is, therefore, not at all remarka- 
ble that occasionally a legume does 
well without artificial inoculation the 
first time it is sowed on a field, or 
farm, or in any particular section 
where it is not generally grown. The 
wonder would be much greater if 
such were not the case. 

3ut these occasional inoculations 
through natural agencies in no sense 
disprove the correctness of the state- 
ments of the scientists, nor do they 
lessen in the least the necessity for 
inoculating all legumes when sown 
on any considerable area for the first 
time. If only a small area is sown, 
the risk may be taken, since if the 
legume fails because of lack of inoc- 
ulation the loss is slight; but if a 
large area is sowed then the soil 
should always be inoculated to avoid 
failure and heavy loss. 

Many legumes, even when sown 
for the first time, on lime soils, seem 
to do well without artificial inocula- 
tion. This is true of the stiff lime 
soils of the Mississippi Delta and the 
black prairie regions of Eastern Mis- 
sissippi and Western Alabama; but it 
simply means that the germs are al- 
ready in these soils and not that in- 
oculation is not generally needed or 
that legumes will generally do well 
the first time they are sown on a soil 
without artificial inoculation. 

There is also ample evidence to 
prove that a soil may be entirely 
suitable for the growth of a certain 
legume and yet this legume fail to do 
well when first sown on that soil. 
Suitable soil conditions alone are not 
sufficient. The germs must have been 
introduced in some way. Many soils 
do not possess the required germs 


and these germs only come from oth- 
er germs of their kind, as other 
plants bring forth only their kind, 
Anyone who has seen a legume do 
well, flourish and make a fine growth 
on a strip of land across a field, while 
the rest of the field treated the same 
way, except that it was not inoculat- 
ed, produces only small, delicate, and 
unprofitable plants, should need no 
further evidence to convince him 
that a field otherwise suited for the 
growth of a legume may still need in- 
oculation. In fact, such is generally 
the case. 





Eight Reasons for Underdrainage 


HE advantages of underdrainage 

over surface drainage are: 

1. The surface soil is not washed 
away and instead of the finest parti- 
cles being carried off by the water 
they remain in the soil and are its 
most valuable portion. 

2. Plant food and manure which 
are applied pass down through the 
soil, become thoroughly mixed with 
the soil and are held by the soil in- 
stead of being largely washed and 
leached away by the waters passing 
over the surface. 

3. The rain water passing down 
through the soil serves to aid in the 
preparation and solution of plant 
foods for feeding the crops. 

4. The water falling on the land 
quickly passes downward and is not 
left on the surface to prevent the 
growth of the crops on the land. 

5. The soil becomes dry and warm 
earlier in the spring, the difference 
often being as much as two weeks. 

6. Heavy soils become more por- 
ous and the roots penetrate more 
deeply and the soil is much more eas- 
ily worked. 

7. The bad effects of drouth are les- 
sened because of the better condition 
of the soil for preventing excessive 
evaporation of moisture. 

8. The effects of the air in making 
plant foods more readily available for 
feeding the erops are increased. 





Cow Fails to “Give Down” Her Milk 


READER wishes to know if there 
is any way to make a cow “give 
down” her milk without the calf? 

The same means must be employed 
to correct a bad habit in a cow as in 
other animals. “It is hard to teach an 
old dog new tricks,” and it is likewise 
hard to teach an old cow that has 
been spoiled by allowing her calf to 
suck her at each milking time, to 
“sive down” her milk without the 
presence of her calf. But there is no 
easy way of correcting this mistake. 
Our inquirer says he never had a cow 
that would give milk without the 
presence of her calf, but this merely 
means that he never owned one that 
had not been spoiled, or gotten into a 
bad habit, by improper training when 
first broken to be milked. 

It is quite probable that almost any 
cow can be broken of this bad habit 
by simply removing the calf and per- 
sisting in milking the cow without the 
presence of the calf. This is much 
easier the earlier in the milking life 
of the cow that this proper method of 
milking is started. It is also probable 
that with a cow that has been thus im- 
properly trained, breaking the bad 
habit will be easier if it is started 
when the young calf has sucked but 
once, or preferably if it is not allow- 
ed to suck at all. The older the cow 
and the older the calf the more diffi- 
cult it will be to break this bad habit. 
Unless it is expected that the calf will 
take all the milk, as is often the case 
with beef cattle; or unless it is cer- 
tain the cow will never be used for 
dairy purposes, the young calf should 
never be allowed to suck its mother 
more than once. The cow does better 
and the calf is much more easily 
trained to drink milk from a bucket. 





* 
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_ 2 |. What Farmers Want to Know 





By W. F. MASSEY 








Fruits for Eastern North Carolina 


LEASE tell me the best varieties 

of apples, peaches, figs, and grapes 
suitable for planting four and one- 
half miles east of Warsaw, N. C.” 

Soils and climatic conditions are 
not the best there for either peaches 
or apples, but with suitable selection 
of soil and exposure you can grow 
the fruit there for the family. 
Peaches should have’ the highest, 
driest, and most exposed situation. 
Open exposure to the north and west 
is important in keeping back the 
blooming in. the spring. A good se- 
lection of peaches will be Greensboro, 
Crosby, Mountain Rose, Carman, 
Champion, Lady Ingold, Elberta, Ray 
and Chair’s Choice. 

The ,more moist soil will be better 
for the apples. For summer apples 
plant Yellow Transparent, Red As- 
trakan, and Early Harvest; for fall, 
Bonum, Horse, Buckingham; for win- 
ter, Mattamuskeet, McCuller’s Win- 
ter, Stayman Winesap, and York Im- 
perial. , 

For figs you will have to be limited 
to such as the Southern nurseries 
offer, generally the Brown Turkey 
and Celestial. Perhaps some of the 
Florida nurseries can furnish others, 
The Celestial is a small fig but is the 
hardiest and most prolific, and can 
be eaten skin and all as soon as ripe. 
White Marseilles, Grosse Vert, Bruns- 
wick, and Osborn’s Prolific are all 
good. Years ago I distributed in 
eastern North Carolina thousands of 
figs of many varieties, having then 
at the Station in Raleigh 55 varie- 
ties. No one has ever reported the 
result of these trials. Some of the 
best, such as San Pedro and White 
Adriatic were too tender at Raleigh, 
and the black figs as a rule were very 
inferior in quality. 

Of grapes, of course, you will want 
Scuppernong and James, and there are 
some cross-bred varieties of this 
class produced by Mr. Munson, of 
Denison, Texas, which are improve- 
ments on the Scuppernong. Then for 
the large cluster grapes of-the La- 
brusca and other types plant Niagara, 
Delaware, Concord, and Lutie. Put 
all the grapes in the high sandy soil. 
The Scuppernong and its varieties 
will, of course, be grown on arbors; 
and I have found that any grape is 
better trained on horizontal arbors 
than on a vertical trellis. Iam grow- 
ing Delaware, Niagara, Concord and 
others on arbors, and have some on 
the vertical trellis, and the vines on 
arbors beat the trellises every year. 

Piant all fruit trees and vines in 
the fall except the figs, which had 
better be planted in the spring. You 
can make cuttings this fall, after the 
leaves fall, of any good figs that you 
may know in the _ neighborhood. 
Make the cuttings of this year’s 
growth and about 10 inches long. Tie 
in bundles and bury for the winter 
and take them up and set in rows in 
the spring. Set the cuttings nearly 
full length in the soil, or with the top 
bud just above the ground. Most of 
them will root and make good plants 
for setting the following spring. 





Rather Too Much Nitrogen for 
Potatoes 

ROM South Carolina: “On an acre 

of Nancy Hall sweet potatoes I 
used 600 pounds of a fertilizer run- 
ning 5-7-5, and the vines are growing 
so luxuriantly that I fear the pota- 
tees will not be good Shall I cut the 
vines or let them alone?” 

Your fertilizer, with 5 per cent am- 
monia, used at the rate of 600 pounds 
an acre, gave some excess of nitro- 
gen in proportion to the phosphoric 
acid and potash. I use for sweet po- 
tatoes a fertilizer running 2-8-10. Ni- 
trogen encourages the vital activity 
of the plant and makes luxuriant 
growth, while the phosphorus and 


potassium are concerned in the fore 


mation and distribution of the starch, 
and starch is a very important mat- 
ter in the formation of potatoes. 

Luxuriant growth of vines is no 
hindrance to the making of good po- 
tatoes if it is balanced by a due pro- 
portion of the mineral elements, for 
it is through the foliage that the 
plant gets carbon from the air, and 
never through the roots, and carbon 
is indispensable to the formation of 
starch and the building material of 
the plant. Let the tops alone, but 
hereafter use less nitrogen and more 
phosphate and potash. 





Sowing Oats and Vetch 
LEASE tell me through The Pro- 
gressive Farmer the best way to 

sow oats and vetch. Should they be 
plowed in and then harrowed ?” 

The best way is to prepare the land 
well and then put the oats in with a 
wheat drill, a bushel and a half an 
acre. Then drill crosswise the vetch at 
the rate of half a bushel an acre, as 
it will be hard to get a uniform mix- 
ture if both are drilled at the same 
time. Putting the seed in with the 
drill is far better than plowing or 
harrowing them in, as the seed are 
put in at a regular uniform depth and 


release some of the potash that is 
abundant in your soil, and the phos- 
phate will make the grain. 

The chief danger is that the clover 
may give you too much nitrogen, and 
cause so rank a growth of straw that 
it may lodge when filling. To get a 
stand of clover sow a peck an acre 
of the old medium red clover, which 
is far better than the sapling. Sow 
the seed in February on a morning 
when the soil is crusted by frost and 
the thawing will cover the seed. But 
now the more you tramp teams over 
the land and harrow and fine the sur- 
face the better. 





Preparing for Oats 


ROM Georgia: “I have 10 acres in 

corn on which 1,000 pounds an acre 
of fertilizer were used. It has also 
a growth of velvet beans on it. There 
is a very good crop of corn, and I 
want to follow with oats in October. 
How would you prepare this land, 
and how would you fertilize it? It was 
broken last winter with a three-horse 
disk 11 to 12 inches deep. I want to 
use green cotton seed for nitrogen 
as they are selling for only $16 a ton. 
Then I want to sow vetch and oats 
after pinders, which followed oats 
this season, which were fertilized 
with cotton seed and 200 pounds of 
topdresser. How much seed an acre 
and what fertilizer?” 

T would cut and shock the corn and 
then cut the velvet beans and cure 
them for hay, and then disk the land 








Cement Tile Ready for Laying 
When Properly Made Cement Tile is Proving a Good Substitute for Clay Tile 


then germinate together. The same 
is true of sowing cowpeas: those put 
in with the wheat drill will always 
beat any that are sown broadcast and 
harrowed in. 





Preparing for Wheat 

ROM Piedmont, N. C.: “I have 50 

acres of heavy red land with a 
heavy crop of sapling clover. I am 
now turning this under with a four- 
horse disk, and intend to sow it to 
wheat. What kind of fertilizer should 
I use, and how much for the West re- 
sults? I want to get a good stand of 
clover and will value any advice you 
can give.” 

If I had had that land and intended 
it for wheat I would have made hay of 
the clover and then kept the stubble 
disked fine till seeding time. Turning 
under a heavy mass of clover in this 
late season and hot weather, you 
may have difficulty in getting the soil 

ompacted, and wheat prefers a well 
firmed seed bed. 

But if you keep the land disked and 
harrowed and tramped by teams as 
much as practicable, you may eget it 
well settled by seeding time, which 
should not be till after the first white 
frost, to avoid danger from the fall 
fly. With this mass of clover turned 
under on a heavy red clay the only 
fertilizer you wi'l need is acid phos- 
phate, and I would harrow in not less 
than 400 pounds an acre. This is 
what I advised another farmer in 
your section last fall, and he writes 
that he has made nearly 30 bushels of 
wheat an acre. The clover will give 
you an abundance of nitromenous 
matter, and will tend in its decay to 


as fine as practicable three or four 
inches deep, and let the plowing re- 
main settled. Sow two bushels of 
oats an acre, and it would be better 
to exchange the cotton seed at the 
mill for meal and use that on the 
oats. For the oats and vetch sow 
five pecks of oats and 30 pounds of 
vetch seed an acre. Add some acid 
phosphate, say 200 pounds, to as much 
cottonseed meal for both plots. 





Improving Graded Land 


HAVE a knoll of poor land so full 

of gravel that it can hardly be cul- 
tivated. The town wishes to buy the 
gravel for road purposes. After this 
gravel is cut. off will the land be of 
any value for cultivation?” If it is 
underlaid with the usual Piedmont 
red clay you can probably make it 
better than before by deep breaking 
and growing peas and clover to turn 
under and make humus. Nearly 30 
years ago we graded off a red clay 
hill in Virginia eight to ten feet, to 
make a level plateau for buildings. 
This red clay, where not covered with 
buildings, was put in good order and 
peas and clover srown with fertiliza- 
tion, and today that graded off land 
has as fine a sod of blue grass all 
over it as you can find anywhere, a 
splendid lawn in fact. Break the clay 
well and fertilize with acid phosphate 
and sow peas. Turn them under and 
lime it and then sow crimson clover 
and turn that under for corn in the 
spring and sow peas in the corn, and 
then follow up with a good rotation, 
and that poor gravel knoll can be 
made better than it ever was. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Small Potatoes for Seed 


ILL it be safe to save the Irish 

potatoes which are too small for 
market, and use them for seed next 
spring?” 

If you refer to the small potatoes 
from the early summer crop, I think 
you will have difficulty in keeping 
them, unless at once put in cold stor- 
age. The best seed are made from 
potatoes that have been kept over in 
cold storage and planted in July to 
make a late crop. 
and make good seed. Whether small 
potatoes will make good seed will de- 
pend on the hills from which they 
come. Small potatoes from a very 
prolific hill I would prefer to large 
ones which were only one or two in 
a hill. But small cullings from the 
general crop will hardly make as vig- 
orous plants as large cuts from a 
medium sized potato. 





Destroying Tomato Worms 


LARGE green worm with a horn 
at one endl is eating my tomato 
vines. Do they sting or bite? I am 
really afraid to gather the tomatoes.” 
The large green caterpillar is the 
same horn blower worm that at- 
tacks the tobacco. They are per- 
fectly harmless to handle, and can be 
picked off. If you see one covered 
over with little white lumps let that 
one alone, for he can do no more 
damage, as the white lumps contain 
the pupae of the lady bug and they 
will kill him and make more lady 
bugs to kill others. You can spray 
the plants with lead arsenate solu- 
tion, but on a small plot it is as easy 
to pick them off and kill them. 





Sowing Seed of Early Cabbages 


LEASE tell me if. cabbage seed 

sown now will run to seed in the 
spring?” ; 

There is always danger in getting 
too large a growth of the plants in 
the fall, causing the cabbage to seed 
instead of heading. Stunting in the 
seed bed from dry weather also has 
this effect. Seed sown in August 
would be pretty certain to run to 
bloom in the spring. The middle of 
September is early enough, and even 
then in a late and favorable fall the 
plants may get over-grown, and it is 
always safer to make another sowing 
about the last of September. 





An Acid Soil 


E HAVE some land that seems’ 


acid and grows sheep sorrel 
freely. We have some of this land in 
Irish potatoes and turnips. Are these 
crops injuriously affected by the acid- 
ity of the soil? Will it pay to use 
lime now on the crops up and grow- 
ing?” 

No, Irish potatoes might be in- 
creased in yield had the land been 
limed before planting, but there 
would be the risk that the sweeten- 
ing of the soil would favor the scab 
fungus, and the potatoes might be 
scabby. You can grow cleaner pota- 
toes in acid soil. Lime after the 
crops are off and harrow it in in the 
late fall before putting other crops 
on the land. 





| Coming Farmers’ Meetings 





International Livestock Exposition, Chica- 
go, Ill., Nov. 28-Dec. 5 
Farmers’ National 
Texas, October 14-17. 
American Good Roads Congress, Atlanta, 
Ga., Oct. 19-26. 
National Dairy 
23-31. 

National Nut Growers’ Ass’n., Thomasville, 
Ga., Oct. 28-30. 

West Tennessee Farmers’ Institute, Jack- 
son, Tenn., Sept, 29-Oct. 1. 

Georgia-Carolina Road Congress, Atlanta, 
Nov. 9-14. 


Congress, Ft, Worth, 


Show, Chicago, IIll., Oct. 





NOT HER FAULT 


An old gentleman, always polite to women, 
was asserting one day that he had never 
seen a really ugly woman, A woman with & 
flat nose, overhearing him, said: 

“Sir, look at me, and confess 
trulv ugly.” 

“Madame,” he replied, “like the rest of 
your sex, you are an angel fallen from the 
skies; but it was your misfortune, rather 
than your fault, that you happened to alight 
On your nose,” 
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THE NORTH CAROLINA DRAINAGE LAW 





An Outline of the Provisions of the Law That Has Made North 
Carolina a Leader Among Southern States in Drainage Work— 
How to Organize a Drainage District 





By Joseph Hyde Pratt, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


{Drainage experts state that the North ¢ 
yet enacted by any Southern State. 
Carolina readers interested in drainage may 


‘arolina law is the most nearly model one 
This article by Dr. Pratt is presented that our North 


acquaint themselves with its provisions, and 


that readers in other States, particularly where there is no law authorizing the creation 


of drainage districts, may more intelligently 


N PASSING the North Carolina 
I Drainage Law the General Assem- 

bly of North Carolina of 1909 gave 
to North Carolina a law through the 
operation of which it has been en- 
abled to obtain inestimable value, 
both in increased wealth and in the 
betterment of the public health. The 
need of the law was very apparent, ’ 
but what it has accomplished since its 
passage is beyond the expectation of 
its most ardent advocates. 

Before submitting the proposed 
law to the General Assembly, it was 
worked out very carefully by a com- 
mittee of the North Carolina Drain- 
age Association, which considered it 
as nearly a perfect drainage law as 
could be drawn at that time. It was 
realized that after the law had been 
in operation for a certain time it 
would be necessary to amend it, but 
the committee urged the passage of 
the bill without amendments. ~After 
a very heated debate the bill was 
passed without amendments by large 
majorities, both in the House and in 
the Senate, and became the North 
Carolina Drainage Law. 

After the bill had been in operation 
two years, it was realized that cer- 
tain amendments were necessary in 
order to make the Drainage Law 
more serviceable and, with the ex- 
ception of one, all the amendments 
recommended by the committee of 
the Drainage Association were passed 
by the General Assembly of 1911. 
There were no amendments to the 
Drainage Law made by the General 
Assembly of 1913. 


Summary of the Law 


HE following is a brief summary 
of the North Carolina Drainage 
Law as it is today. 

When it is desired to start the or- 
ganization of a drainage district, a 
majority of the landowners, or those 
owning three-fifths of the area of 
the lands to be drained, must file a 
petition with the Clerk of the Supe- 
rior Court of the county or counties 
in which the lands lie, setting forth 
the fact that they wish to drain these 
lands and that it will be for the pub- 
lic benefit. Then summons is served 
upon all the other landowners in the 
proposed district who did not join in 
the petition. At the end of a certain 
number of days, after the service of 
the summons, the clerk hears the pe- 
tition, and nothing appearing to the 
contrary, it is his duty to grant the 
petition, and to order viewers ap- 
pointed, consisting of.one drainage 
engineer and two freeholders in the 
proposed drainage district. This board 
of three viewers are instructed to go 
upon the lands, to ascertain if there 
are any lands in the proposed district 
which ought not to be in the district, 
and if so, exclude them; if there are 
any lands which ought to be in and 
are not, and if so, to include them; 
whether it is susceptible of drainage 
and whether or not the public will be 
benefited. Then they make their re- 
port to the Clerk of the Superior 
Court. The Clerk advertises that a 
hearing of the report will be held on 
a certain day, at which time he either 
confirms, modifies or rejects the -re- 
port. Any landowner has the right 
to appeal from the judgment of the 
Clerk of the Superior Court, either 
that he is included and ought not to 
be included, or that he is not included 
and ought to be, or any other part of 
the report affecting any substantial 
right of his property. 

Now, after that report is confirmed, 
and if it is not appealed from, the 
clerk of the court directs the board 
of viewers to ga upon the lands again, 
to survey out the boundary lines of 


work for a similar measure.—The Editors.] 


the landowners, to go on each tract 
of land, and to classify it as to bene- 
fits; the lands most benefited, Class 
A; the next, Class B; the next, Class 
C, and so on. The board of viewers, 
through the engineer, are required to 
make the plans for the drainage of 
those lands and then to estimate the 
cost of same. After they have com- 
pleted this work they again file a re- 
port (“final report”) with the Clerk 
of the Superior Court. Notice is giv- 
en to landowners to come in and 
view the report and make objections 
if they have any. At the end of that 


ers then prepare to issue the bonds 
authorized. - 
These are advertised for sale but 
cannot be sold for less than par. The 
interest and principal of the bonds 
are levied and collected as regular 
taxes and the bonds are a lien on the 
land next to State and county taxes. 
The commissioners also advertise 
for bidders to construct the drainage 
works in accordance with the plans 
of the engineer. They enter into a 
contract with the lowest bidder—the 
lowest if there is no other reason 
why they should reject his bid. The 
contractor enters into a bond for the 
faithful performance of his work, and 
then they appoint a superintendent 
of construction to see that it is car- 
ried out. From the proceeds of the 
bonds, the contractor is“paid from 
time to time for his work, based upon 
his monthly reports, but 10 per cent 
is withheld to the end, as a guaranty. 
The commissioners appoint a compe- 
tent engineer or superintendent to 
supervise the work of contractors. 
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Traction Ditcher Ready for Work 


These ditchers are & great improvement over the old method of digging ditches by 
hand, and should be used wherever there is any considerable amount of work to be done. 

















Corn Field on Reclaimed Land 


Wadsworth Bottoms, Charlotte, N. C. 


time the clerk hears it and considers 
any objections. He overrules objec- 
tions or approves them, as the case 
may be, and after the whole matter 
is considered he approves it entirely 
or in modified form, 

Any landowner dissatisfied with the 
Clerk’s decision may appeal to the 
Superior Court in term time and have 
the. judge pass upon the law and a 
jury upon the facts. Or he can take 
it up to the Supreme Court, the point 
being that the rights of each land- 
owner are subserved. When approved, 
the landowners can appoint three 
commissioners, and upon their elec- 
tion, the drainage district at once be- 
comes a corporation, these three 
commissioners become directors of 
that corporation, and the district 
gives it a name, as Currituck County 
Drainage District No. 1. This drain- 
age district has all the powers of any 
other corporation. The commission- 


Several appeals have been made to 
the Supreme Court of North Carolina 
regarding the decisions of the lower 
courts relative to the interpretation 
of the North Carolina drainage law, 
and in every instance the decision of 
the Supreme Court has been favor- 
able to the law. These decisions have 
very materially improved the market 
for the sale of drainage bonds and 
have really made them gilt edge se- 
curities. 

In this connection, I wish to em- 
phasize the absolute necessity that 
every detail of the law shall be car- 
ried out in regard to the organization 
of the district and the issuing of 
the bonds, for upon this will depend 
the legality and therefore the sala- 
bility of the bonds. 

In order to assist in the organiza- 
tioneof these drainage districts the 
North Carolina Geological and Eco- 
nomic Survey has had prepared a set 
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of blank forms that covers each step 
that should be taken in organizing a 
district. 

In my opinion the North Carolina 
drainage law is. applicable to the 
drainage of swamp and overflowed 
lands of any of the Southern States. 
The North Carolina Geological and 
Economic Survey will gladly send 
copies of this law to any who wish it 
on application to the State Geologist, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 





TERRACING AGAINST SUPER- 
STITION 





How an Arkansas-Agent Proved That 
Terraces Pay 


NE of my duties as demonstration 
agent of Dallas County, Ark., is to 
show the farmers how to terrace 
their undulatin& landscapes, to pre- 
vent the land(es)capes which have 
been too common in this part of the 
country. After reading the bulletins 
and hearing a few lectures on the 
subject, and having had some practi- 
cal experience in the use of the level, 
I rigged up a simple contrivance, con- 
sisting of a plank 1x4x16 feet long 
with a leg at each end—one leg threé 
feet long and the other one inch long- 
er,—and announced that I was ready 
for business. During the first winter 
I laid off terraces on about 25 farms. 
Invariably when the terraces were 
properly constructed they gave satis- 
faction. I afterwards found, however, 
that less fall, or about four inches in 
100 feet, gave better results in most 
cases. 


One day a very devout man came to 
me with tears in his eyes and asked 
me if I could terrace his land so it 
would stop washing away. I told him 
that I thought I could, and on the day 
appointed was on hand with my ap- 
paratus. His’ fields were full of gul- 
lies and on spots where 50 bushels of 
corn to the acre had once grown, 
peaks of yellow clay towered over 
deep ravines. Fully one-third of his 
field was so badly cut up that it could 
not be properly cultivated, so I advis- 
ed him to run a terrace above these 
breaks, set them in Bermuda grass 
and plant sweet and bur clover on 
the little islands of soil that were still 
rich enough to produce anything, and 
convert that part of the field into 
a pasture. He thought that was a 
good idea, and we had started to lay- 
ing off the terraces above when I saw 
a melancholy looking individual com- 
ing across the field. He approached, 
and rolling his sanctimonious eyes 
toward heaven said, “Brother D 
don’t you know that you are doing 
very wrong, trying to hinder the 
work of the Lord?” 

Brother D stood transfixed, like 
one who is caught in a heinous crime, 
and looked appealingly at me. I was 
half amused, but more than half dis- 
gusted—and said frankly that those 
gullies looked more like the work of 
the devil. But I soon saw that I had 
no chance in the argument with one 
who used perverted scripture quota- 
tions in support of his position, so I 
changed my tactics. I argued that 
the Lord’s object in sending such 
heavy’ rains to wash away the soils 
was to force mentothinkand develop 
their reasoning faculties. 

I finally persuaded Mr. D to go 
ahead with the work, but his friend 
turned away muttering maledictions, 
among which I caught this: “You 
may throw them beds up as high as 
you please, but the Lord will send a 
flood that will break them.” 

We proceeded with the work, and 
Mr. D did a good job of terracing. 
That was three years ago; but when 
I passed the place the other day, I 
saw that the Lord was still good 
enough to let the terraces stand, and 
that the Bermuda grass was creeping 
up and down the banks of those un- 
sightly gullies covering them with a 
carpet of green, while the sweet clov- 
er that adorned the little spots be- 
tween was as high as my head and 
covered with fragrant flowers, among 
which the busy bees were humming. 


Fordyce, Ark. J. M. RAINES, 
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The Craddock 
Tough Hide Shoe— 
Best Behind The Plow 


THER shoes may 
give satisfaction 
if worn on paved 

streets and clear days, 
but if you want a shoe 
that will stand the test 
behind the plow—a 
shoe that will wand the 
test of sunshine and 
rain—the test of hard 
service—demand the 
Craddock Tough Hide 
Shoe. 


Manufactured by 


CRADDOCK-TERRY COMPANY 
Lynchburg, Va. 


You'll find this Trade-Mark 
on the bottem of each shoe. 


CRADDOCK: TERRY ©° 


AMERICAN 
STEEL DOST 


FENCE 


Made by American Stee! & Wire Company 
High-class v py heavily coated with zinc. 
enough to hold 
essary resistance, nd and corner posts so strong 
that they will maintain any wire fence made. 


Cheaper than Wood and More Durable 
Adapted to all conditions and absolutely satisfac- 
tory, no matter how heavy the fence nor how hard the 
eases after the fence is erected. Give better service 
than post, and you get the benefit of every post 
in the fence from year to year, while wood posts 
burn, rot and decay from the start. Have been in 
service since 1898, in every section of the United 
States, and the oldest posts now as good as when set. 
toallfences. Increases the life ofa fence. 





Big picture catalog FREE, 
eat Stee! & Wire Co., Chicago, New York 





(Sou Grindip I'S 
«> oulhern Crops 


Save time and money grind- 
ing ear corn in the sinuck oon on 


cob, kafir corn in the head 
cotton seed, pea-vine hay, ali 
small grains, etc., with the 


SUPERIOR-DUPLEX 


Donble grinding rings, self- sharpening; posi- 
tive force feed. owerful construction, simple, 
economical and durable. Guaranteed to do 
more and better work with less power. 
Write today for samples of grindings and Catalog § 
Superior Mfg. & Mill Co. 
54 East Street SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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“tae “Ss 
13 Cents Per Rod Up 
Strongest, heaviest wire, Double gal- 
ized. Outlasts others nearly 2 to 1. Low prices 
t from factory. Over 150 styles for eve! 
hog, sheep, poultry, rabbit, rse, cattl 
fence and gates of all i 
sample to — 


IE BROWN FENCE & WIRE Co. 
Cleveland, Obie 














HOW TO DRAIN THE WET LANDS 








THE BROAD SHALLOW DITCH 


A Bankless, Weedless Substitute That 
Is Much Superior to the Open Ditch 
—First Prize Letter 


pe years ago the writer was en- 
gaged in Farm Demonstration 
Work in the Yazoo Delta of Missis- 
sippi. All of our demonstration farms 
were located on level, low-lying, and 
more or less ill-drained valley land, 
and a considerable amount of artifi- 
cial draining was necessary. At that 
time the use of drain tile was merely 
in its earliest experimental stages 
there, and all the planters placed 
their dependence for the ridding of 
their fields of surplus water upon the 
surface drain or ordinary open ditch. 
These ditches were usually made in 
the primitive way, with spades, and 
the dirt which was taken from them 
was piled in banks along their two 
sides. Sometimes, on the large plan- 
tations, a regular ditching machine 
was used, but here, again, the dirt 
was left in continuous embankments 
along the sides of the ditch. Inlets 
for the water, or “eyes,” as they were 
called, were cut in the banks of the 
ditch at intervals of 30 to 40 feet. 

This plan was well nigh universally 
practiced; but we had seen a practi- 
cal try-out of the method of ditching 
used by Professor Fox on the Delta 
Experiment Station, and we deter- 
mined to appropriate it for our demon- 
stration farms. It was a success from 
the first, and when we left the Delta, 
two years later, it had been intro- 
duced by a number of the leading 
planters and was constantly and rap- 
idly growing in favor. We believe 
it is equally as well adapted to the 
uplands as it is to the lowlands and 
the river valleys. 


Instead of making a deep, narrow 
ditch, with high banks, we make a 
broad, shallow ditch, without any 
banks at all. We do the work with a 
turning plow and an ordinary road 
grader, or a drag scraper if the grad- 
er is not available. The ditch course 
is first deeply plowed to a width of 
three to five feet, owing to the 
amount of water that is to be carried 
off.. Then the grader—a small one, 
unless the ground is tough and diffi- 
cult to work—is started, the forward 
end of the blade being lowered some- 
what so as to cut the ground more 
deeply at the center of the ditch than 
at the sides. Back and forth along 
the ditch course the machine is driv- 
en, working the dirt from the center 
to the sides, until a depth Of 12 to 18 
inches has been reached. The pro- 
cess exactly reverses that of road 
grading, the dirt being worked from 
the center outward, instead of from 
the sides inward, as in road making. 
After completing the excavation we 
work the dirt outward from the ditch 
with the grader until it is clear out of 
the way of the inflow of the water 
and is spread out thinly over the 
ground for 20 or 30 feet from the 
ditch. This completes the work, ex- 
cept that, on account ot a little dirt 
being dragged ‘into the ditch some- 
times by the plows, it will be neces- 
sary to spend an hour or two once or 
twice a year in cleaning it out. Ifa 
grader is not available for the ditch- 
ing, the work can be done as well, 
though not as rapidly, with a scraper. 

Here are some of the big advanta- 
ges of this ditch over the form of 
ditch that is in common use. In the 
first place, it gives very much better 
drainage. The “eyes” that are cut in 
the banks of the common ditch admit 
the water from every eighth or tenth 
row and that which overflows from 
the other rows, but all of the remain- 
ing water is completely dammed up. 
Such a ditch really obstructs drainage 
more than it facilitates it. But under 
this plan every middle empties its wa- 
ter directly into the ditch, for every 
middle terminates on the brink of*the 
ditch. In'the second place, it saves a 
very considerable amount of land, es- 


pecially if a number of ditches are on 
the place. Every farmer knows 
how much land is lost when it is nec- 
essary to turn the team on the banks, 
or even on one bank, of a ditch; but 
under this plan we turn in the ditch 
or plow straight across it, simply lift- 
ing the plow across, and we thus lose 
only the ground that is occupied by 
the ditch channel itself. In the third 
place, we have none of the big crop of 
grasses and weeds which riot on the 
banks of an ordinary ditch, ruining 
the appearance of the field and scat- 
tering seeds all over the place. This 
bankless ditch is as clean as any oth- 
er part of the field. In the fourth 
place, we save a large amount of time 
and labor. Two men, with a turning 
plow and grader and a team, will do 
as much ditching in a day as 20 men, 
or more, will do with spades or shov- 
els. Even the drag scraper is a great 
improvement over the spade as a 
time-saver in this work. 

This ditch is inexpensive to make 
and inexpensive to maintain. It is 
also well adapted to nearly all parts 
of the country where surface drain- 
ing is practiced. Some hillsides may 
be so steep, it is true, that a bank on 
the lower side of the ditch will be 
necessary to check the strong onrush 
of water in times of torrential rain- 
fall; but, in the case of all moderate 
slopes, the absence of the embank- 
ment can be compensated for by wid- 
ening the ditch channel a little. Then 
the objection may be raised that the 
small farmer will not have the grader 
with which to do this work; but, as 
we have said, the work can be done 
just as satisfactorily, though not as 
rapidly, with a scraperas with a 
grader, and every farmer ought to 
have a scraper as a general utility im- 
plement. And again, by a little com- 
munity codperation—the thing which 
is sorely needed in the rural’ South 
today—several small farmers can 
form a partnership and buy a small 
grader and use it time about in build- 
ing farm and community roads, as 
well asin the making of ditches. Do 
not fail to try this ditch. 

L. A. MARKHAM. 

Terrell, Texas. 





HOW A SWAMP WAS DRAINED 


From the Home of Wild Animals, 

Mosquitoes and Malaria, Lyon 
Swamp Was Transformed _ Into 
Rich Fields—Second Prize Letter 


N THE lower part of Pender and 

Bladen Counties is a swamp—heavily 
timbered and in rich soil—by the 
name of Lyon Swamp. 

For a century or more our forepar- 
ents had been trying by hand power 
to drain this swamp, but each time 
they met with failure. A small canal 
and ditches were cut, and some of the 
land cleared, and very good crops 
were made during an extremely dry 
year. But could the people keep on 
living in this uncertain way forever? 

My father owned 1,000 acres of this 
land. He told us children that he 
would leave us a fortune in this land 
if only it could be drained. He lived 
to see his fond hopes realized. Four 
years ago the draining of this swamp 
was undertaken. As the people were 
land poor, it was impossible for them 
to furnish the money, so bonds were 
issued. The men who bought the 
bonds first viewed the land and found 
it very fertile and would justify drain- 
ing. 

In one year’s time the work was 
complete. A canal 16 miles long, 20 
to 25 feet wide, 6 to 10 feet deep was 
cut, besides smaller ditches. It drains 
a territory of 10,000 acres at a cost of 
$40,000. The land is put into five dif- 
ferent classes. To drain first-class 
land cost $10 per acre, and about $2 
per acre for class number 5. 

This drainage fee is small compared 
with the increase in valuation of the 
land, which, before drainage was val- 
ued at $5 per acre; now corn yields 
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from 40 to 80 bushels per acre without 
fertilizers. 

The people are given 12 years in 
which to pay the tax. The interest 
was paid the first two years, then the 
next 10 are given to paying the prin-— 
cipal and remaining interest. We can 
meet these payments and have plenty 
left for a good living besides. 

My father gave me a field of 100 
acres cleared about 25 years ago. 
During dry weather very good crops 
were made, while in wet weather the 
crops were under water. Since it has 
beenylrained we have made fine crops 
every year. My husband has be- 
sides this nearly 50 acres. that 
has, recently been cleared. Fine 
crops were made on it last year, 
which was a wet year. We are thor- 
oughly convinced that the drainage 
of this swamp is a success. It is won- 
derful what progress this section has 
made since it was drained. Where ~ 
the wild beast used to roam, the 
merry ring of the ax can be heard, 
waving fields of corn and fields white 
with bursting cotton, the whistle and 
buzz of many saw mills are heard, 
sawing thousands of dollars worth of 
timber which would have been lost 
had the land not been drained; the 
mosquito ponds are being cleared 
for pastures, large vineyards and or- 
chards have been pl&nted, better 
school houses have been agitated, the 
slow ox cart is a thing of the past for 
means of travel, and automobiles are 
becoming plentiful. 

We are all wearing broad smiles, as 
harvest time is near at hand—and it 
will be the most bountiful ever made 
in the history of Lyon Swamp—all 
due to drainage. 

MRS. W. T. RAWLS. 

Colly, N. C. 


HOW TO STRAIGHTEN A 
CROOKED CREEK BED 





Third Prize Letter 


ANY farms have creeks or gullies 

running through them, very 
crooked and covered with brush, 
weeds, briers, etc. Often these chan- 
nels become so choked with -growth 
and drifts that they overflow, taking 
the soil and crop with them. I have 
effectively remedied this evil by the 
following plan. 

From bend to bend of the creek 
plow out as deep furrows as possible, 
making several plowings if necessary. 
It is mot necessary to cut a deep 
channel—just merely what can be 
done cheaply with a plow, except 
near the upper bend or perhaps over 
a knoll or rise between bends. The 
brush can be cut and piled in the old 
channel, 

Here is the way it works: When a 
rain comes the water starts down the 
new-made channel, and this being 
straight and there being no roots to 
contend with, the water soon cuts a 
new channel. Water in the old chan- 
nel, being retarded by the brush and 
it being crooked, eddies form, and in 
a short time the old bed is filled with 
sediment. As soon as the water 
ceases to flow in the old channel the 
banks cave off, forming a V-shaped 
channel which can be plowed across. 
If the old channel is very deep the 
sides can be plowed down so that the 
rows can be run across. 

I have induced a number of farmers 
to do this, and they have always been 
surprised at its easiness and quick- 
ness. In one field where the channel 
was ten feet deep in places, where the 
old channel was nearly two miles long. 
following the bends, where every big 
rain overflowed the creek and wash- 
ed soil and crop away, where the field 
was cut up into 23 patches, where the 
shade from the trees destroyed sev- 
eral acres of crop every year, the 
creek was straightened by this means 
and is now not quite a half mile long 
The field now has. only two parts, the 
old channels were practically level at 
the end.of one year, and now rows 
are run the entire length of the field 

It took two teams only three days 
to do this work of ditching. The cut- 
ting of the timber of course took 
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much longer. Some in doing this 
work filled in or dammed to the up- 
per end of the old bend. If it is filled 
at all it should be at the lower end. 
TOM MARKS. 
Jacksboro, Texas. 


HOW TO MAKE CONCRETE 
DRAIN TILE 


Success Depends Upon the Careful 
Selection of Materials and Thor- 
ough Workmanship 


"Tis farmer in the South often 
finds it difficult to procure drain 
tife which will meet his needs. 

The ordinary clay tile generally has 
tc be shipped from some - distant 
point, with:a consequent loss due to 
transportation charges and breakage. 
To overcome this difficulty concrete 
tile is now being made at the location 
where it is to be used. The owner of 
the farm is often fortunate enough to 
have an ample supply of sand and 
gravel either on his own land or near 
These two materials constitute 
the greatest part the necessary 
materials for the manufacture of 
concrete tile. For the smaller sizes 
it is not necessary to have gravel, as 
only Portland cement and sand are 
used, 

A Portland cement of any standard 
brand will be suitable. The sand 
should be clean, coarse sand, with the 
particles well graded from fine up to 
one-quarter inch in size. If gravel is 
used for the very large pipes, it 
should be clean and also well graded 
in size, the pebbles running from one- 
quarter tc three-quarter inch in di- 
ameter. When only cement and sand 
are used the concrete should be mix- 
ed in the proportion of one part 
Portland cement to two and a half or 
three parts sand, measuring these 
materials by volume. 

For measuring purposes it is safe 
to assume that one bag of cement is 
one cubic foot. In very large sizes of 
pipe, where gravel can be used, the 
concrete should be mixed in a pro- 
portion of one part Portland cement 
to two parts sand and four parts 
gravel. For most farmers a simple 
hand mold for making pipe will be 
sufficient for their needs. These hand 
molds are inexpensive and turn out 
pipe quite rapidly when properly op- 
erated. The molds consist of two 
cylinders of sheet iron, one set with- 
in the other. The inside cylinder 1s 
collapsible and the outside cylinder 
can be removed in sections. When 
these handmolds are used, it is a 
very good plan to make up the tile 
during the winter, doing the mixing 
and placing of the concrete indoors 
where there will be no danger of 
freezing. After the pipe has become 
well hardened, say in about two 
weeks or one month, it can be placed 
outdoors until it is to be used. In 
this way the required number of tiles 
will be ready in- the by the 
time the frost is out of the ground. 
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Mixing the Concrete 


HE first requisite for the proper 

mixing of concrete is a well-made 
mixing board or platform This plat- 
form should be made of boards which 
are carefully matched in order that 
good tight joints will result. This 
will prevent any of the cement and 
water from leaking through and be- 
ing lost. A mixing platform 10 feet 
square will be large enough for all 
ordinary purposes It is well to nail 
around the outside cf the board a 
strip one inch in height, which will 
prevent any of the concrete from be- 
ing lost over the edges. The tools 
necessary for mixing are generally at 
hand on all farms. -They consist of 
shovels rakes and hoes and one or 
two water buckets. It is convenient 
to construct a bottomless measuring 
box for measuring the sand and 
gravel. The size of this box is de- 
termined by the proportions which 
will be used. For a mixture of one 
part cement to three parts sand the 
measuring box should contain three 
cubic feet The sand and cement 
should be thoroughly mixed dry so 


that no streakiness or unevenness of 
color is seen. When this is accom- 
plished the water should be 
taking care that too much is not ap- 
plied at first. The mixture should 
then be turned and mixed until a 
paste of even consistency results. For 
use in tile work the concrete should 
not be too wet. It should be what is 
called a “dry mix.” This “dry mix” is 
used so that the fresh concrete will 
hold its shape when the molds are 
removed. 


Making the Pipe 


EFORE starting to 

crete the molds should be set in 
place on a board platform which is 
level and solidly supported. In set- 
ting up the molds the directions con- 
tained in the printed matter accom- 
panying them should be 
The surfaces of the molds which will 
come in contact with the concrete 
should be well oiled with a heavy 
lubricating oil, which will prevent the 
fresh concrete from adhering to the 
iron. Deposit two or three inches 
concrete in the molds and then com- 
mence the tamping. This tamping is 
accomplished by a long-handled tam- 
per which is furnished with the 
molds, and designed so that it can 
easily go in between the inner and 
outer molds. Continue depositing and 
tamping until the mold is full. Be 
careful not to fill the mold half full 
of concrete and then tamp, as this 
will not result in a good uniform 
pipe. The tamping should be done 
continuously from the time the first 
concrete is deposited until the mold 
is full, When the concrete reaches 
the top it should be struck off to a 
smooth even surface. As soon as it 
is deposited and tamping is com- 
pleted the molds can be removed. 
In doing this care should be taken 
that the fresh concrete is not jarred 
in any way, as this might result in 
the collapse of the pipe. ¢ 
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Curing the Pipe 
~~ ER the molds are removed the 


pipe should be allowed to rest 
undisturbed for 24 hours. They 
should then be kept wet by means of 
sprinkling or covering with burlap or 
rough cloth which is kept moist. The 
pipe should not be allowed to dry out 
for at least one week. It will be 
found that the “curing” will add 
greatly to the strength and durability 
of the pipe. Aiter the curing is com- 
pleted, the pipe can be removed to 
the storage place until desired. They 
should not be roughly handled, how- 
ever, until one or two months of age. 
During the winter time it is best to 
keep the tile from freezing until one 
month after making. Hand molds 
may be obtained for making either 
plain straight pipe or pipe with bell 
and spigot ends. Bell end pipe is 
somewhat more difficult to make. 
There are 
ber of machines 
power and which 
tile in much 
the small 


which are run by 
naturally turn out 
larger quantities than 
hand molds. These 
chines costly and would not be 
necessary except for a farmer who 
would have for a great number 
of pipe. 
Success in 
every other 


are 
use 


this undertaking, 
form of concrete con- 
struction, depends upon the selection 
of proper materials and careful and 
thorough workmanship. 
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My entire waterworks 
about $500 
high-priced plumbing and all. 
water in two bathrooms, on back 
porch, in kitchen, in the dairy, in the 
wash-house, at the.gas plant, and the 
horse lot. If I were to put in another 


plant cost 


plant I could do it much cheaper, I | 
and | 


put in a smaller engine, 
smaller tank. For a small family I 
would not have an engine. I would 
get everything to its place and- have 
two or three good men to help the 
plumber. I could save in many ways. 

I shall be glad to be of service to 
any farmer who may feel interested. 
—E. A. Stevens, Oakhurst Farm, 
Goldsboro, N. C. 
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And you will find them extremely 
expensive, too, because they have to be 
constantly repaired. 


- If you value safety and rea/ economy, 
use J-M Asbestos Roofing. 

It resists fire— never requires painting 
or repairing—and is absolutely and per- 
manently water-tight. 

Get roofing service out of a single 
investment that pays dividends in fire 
protection and freedom from bother and 
expense for years to come! 


GET J-M ASBESTOS ROOFING! 


J-M TRANSITE ASBESTOS 
SHINGLES also provide absolute fire 
protection and ad@ to artistic appear- 
ance by their attractive colors and 
rough edges. 

J-M Regal Roofing is recognized as 
the most Serviceable brand of wool- 
felt roofing. 


Water-proofing; Sanitary S 


J-M AssestTos ROOFING 


“ The Roll of Honor* 


Profit by the lesson of the great Salem, Mass., fire. 
wooden shingles on your buildings! 


If you do, you will have to trust to luck that fire will not come your way. 


Write Nearest Branch Today for Descriptive Booklet 4254 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Asbestos Stucco; he Coverings; Cold Storage Fgslstion; 





10,000 Persons 
Would Not Now 
Be Homeless If 
All Salem Build- 


ings Had Been 
Roofed With 


Don’t put 





SHINGLES TO BLAME 


M ‘34s HUSETTS is still bending a 
thoughtful brow over the ruins of Salem. 














Everybody agrees that the one thing 
which contributed most to the spread of the 
fire was—shingles. House after house burst 
into flame the instant the rain of sparks touched 
the tinder-like shingle roofs, 

e e e 
—a dry, weathered shingle makes 
about the finest kindling known. In a closely 
populated town a brisk wind carries flames over 
shingle roofs as fire sweeps over sunburnt 
prairie grass. 

The Bay State is using the Salem fire to 
Start a strong argument against shingles. It 
will do the rest of the country no harm co listen. 
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THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LIMITED 


Correction; Cork Tiling, etc. 
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Save Fertilizer by 
Using the Subsoil 


The subsoil contains plant food to last for generations. 
Use this fertility. Get below the hard-worked topsoil and 


make the fresh, fertile subsoil feed your crops. 


Break up the 


subsoil 4 or 5 feet deep, protect your fields from drouth and 
washing, and harvest profitable, record-breaking crops by using 


Atlas Farm Powde 


THE SAFEST EXPLOSIVE 
The Original Farm Powder 


It is easy to use Atlas Farm Pow- 
der. You need no experience and 
no expert help. It is prepared es- 
pecially for use on the farm— 
made to explode only with a 
blasting cap or electric fuse. 
You can buy it at a low price. 


" Use Atlas Farm Powder to shatter 


stumps and boulders—clear land 
at half the cost of the old way. 
Dig your ditches with it. Use it 
to restore and enrich your soil. 
Plant your trees in blasted holes 
and get fruit two years quicker. 


Send Coupon for “Better Farming” Book—FREE 


Our new illustrated book, ‘Better Farming,” 


shows how to increase 


the fertility of your soil and do many kinds of work most cheaply 


and quickly with Atlas Farm Powder. 
Fill cut the coupon, mail it today, and get it FREE. 


ATLAS POWDER COMPA 


farmer. 


Ss Sales Offices: 
eusegesaes 
& Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

. Send me your book, * Better Farming.” 
& I may use Atlas Farm Powder for 

a 
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It is valuable to every 


Csner:| WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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Make your 
borhood. 


neighborhood a reading neigh- 





Renew All Your Subscriptions Through Us 


you money. ‘We will glad- 
club on any papers you 


Our clubs save 
ly make a special 
may wish. 

One letter, 
attended to, 

May we serve 
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one money order—and it’s all 


you? 
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PREVENT LOSSES 





direct. 


New Orleans, La. Atlanta, Ga. 





In Shipping Syrup by Using 


The “RECORD” 
SYRUP CAN 


Made exclusively by the American Can Company. 

Our Self Sealing feature on Record Cans is a guarantee 
that your syrup will reach its destination without loss. 

If your jobber does not handle “Record” cans write us 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


Dallas, Texas. 


Cincinnati, 0. Kansas City, Mo. 

















Lightest Draft—Easiest Handled 


is the /ightest draft plow made and the most durable. 
is close to the team and carried on the wheels. 


easily operate the Emerson. 


Wherever foot lift plows 
are used the Emerson 
leads for lightness of 
draft, ease of handling 
andlengthof service.The 


|. Emerson 


a 


‘an PlOW 


Load 
A boy on 


The Emerson Foot Lift Feature Kiade a New 
Era in Plowing Efficiency 
Send for free book telling you how your feet handle the plow, leav- 
ing your hands free to manage the team. 


Emerson-Brantingham Implement Company (iné.) 
Good Farm Machinery 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
a, Harrows, Pulverizers, a aboteem 
js, Baling Presses Corn Sheliers, 


Threshing Machines, m, hond Rolters, Wagons ios Voucios. 


Branch at Dallas, Texas 


aders, Planters, Drilis, Cuttivators, 
En; Farm Tractors, 


Mowers, Hay 
Steam Traction Erigines, 
40919 
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| How to Keep the Fields From Washing | 





BROAD CULTIVATED TERRACES 
BEST 


| Soil Washing Is One of Our Greatest 
Sources of Loss—How to Build the 
Broad Terrace and Prevent It— 
First Prize Letter 


HE terrace I[ find to be one 
greatest helps in staying the hand 
of the great soil destroyer—erosion. 
There are certain hillsides and plains 
that can be saved by the use of tim- 
ber and but our lands on 
which grow corn, wheat, tobacco, cot- 
ton and other field crops cannot be 
given the protection of the tree and 
sod. The demand, therefore, is for a 
protection of the soil while it is be- 
ing tilled. The terrace answers the 
demand. By its use we can cultivate 
the fields, prevent the wearing away 
of the soils, and build them up in fer- 
tility. Some farmers object to the 
terraces on the ground that they 
waste too much land. Perhaps they 
do not consider it wasted to have 
each year the best of their surface 
soil removed and deposited at the 
mouth of some river, hundreds of 
miles away. Any comparison on this 
basis is decidedly in favor of the ter- 
race. 
There are two distinct types of ter- 
races—the Mangum and the guide- 
row. The Mangum terrace is a broad 
| bank of earth with gently sloping 
sides contouring a field at an approx- 
imate grade of six to eight inches to 
the hundred feet. This type of ter- 
race is well adapted to most agricul- 
tural soils where the land is moder- 
ately rolling. The effect of such a 
terrace is to give a gradually sloping 
side, both above and below its high- 
est point, so that cultivation may be 
carried on right across the ridge in 
any direction. I have built some of 
both kind of terraces, and find the 
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grasses, 











Save $1 to $250 es 


Ground limestone at the quarry costs from $1 to $1.50 
perton. Freight and hauling makes it cost from $1.50 to 
33 delivered on your farm. If you have lime rock avail- 
able, it’s like throwing away moncy to buy limestone at 
these prices! For, witha JEFFREY LIME-PULVER on 
your farm, after quarrying the rock, you can grind it for 
50c perton. You can save from $1 to $2.50 per ton. In 
a short time the machine has paid for itself. Your farm 
is free from rock——richer—more productive. You can 
grow the clover and alfalfa that before refused to thrive. 
You have lime in a form that’s better than burnt lime. 


Grinds 2 to 3 Tons Per Hour 


The Jeffrey Lime-Pulver will take the big rocks—any 
size up to 4 inches thick and 11 inches tonc—and grind 
them to a powder at the rate of from 2 to 3 tons per hour. 
It’s both a crusher and a pulverizer. No need to have two 
machines—one to crush and onc to pul- 
verize. The Lime-Pulver takes the big 











ror ON ‘Lime 


tocke and grinds them to a fineness that will go through 
your spreader without the slightest trouble—no clinkers 
to get in and break it up. You can grind the rock coarser 
if you desire, But fine grinding is of utmost importance. 


Grinds Rock for Road Work, Corn 
Tobacco Stems, Bone, Etc. 


The Lime-Pulver is a dual purpose machine. It will 
grind rock for road work——2 to 3 tons per hour. Grinds 
corn on the cob, tobacco stems and bone. Made in the 
famous Jeffrey shops, of materials almost Wear-proof. 
Batl-bearing pulverizer—pulverizing hammers of Man- 
ganese steel. Mounted on wheels and as easily moved as 
a wagon. Sold on a money-back guarantee. If you have 
lime rock available and do not own a Lime-Pulver, you 
pay for it over and over again without ever really owning 
one. If you have lime rock, you can make big profits 

selling ground limestone to neighbors, 
Write today for full particulars, price and 
our free booklet on Lime. 


The Jeffrey Mig Co. 
703 First Ave, COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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When writing to advertisers, 


mention The Progressive Farmer, 


Mangum provides the same protect- 
ion as the old style, and also elimin- 
ates the waste of land and the breed- 
ing places for insects afforded by the 
weeds and grass growing on the 
ridges. For soils of clayey and loamy 
nature it furnishes the ideal terrace. 
The Mangum as well as the other 
style terrace I find should be at least 
20 inches high. With a height less 
than this I have frequent breaks by 
overflows when we _ have. sudden 
downpours. I find my best results 
come from terraces 15 to 24 feet wide. 
Extra width permits the use of ma- 
chinery and accomplishes the saving 
of considerable labor, as well as giv- 
| ing a stronger, more permanent ter- 
| race. 

I use one of the common farm lev- 
els with telescope to lay out my ter- 
race lines. Such an instrument costs 
only about $15, and is far more accur- 
ate and much faster than the common 
old style “A” frame with a carpen- 
ter’s spirit levet attached. I locate 
my terraces at distances and with a 
fall according to the soil. Ordinarily 
I put my terraces with a drop of four 
feet in altitude between, and with a 
fall of from four to eight inches to 
the hundred feet. If the soil is sandy 
it absorbs the rainfall much faster 
than clay; therefore terraces on san- 
dy soils can have fall and be 
some farther apart than if the soil is 
clayey. 

I first back furrow 


less 


into all the 
starting to build the ter- 
In erecting the terraces I use 
either a V-shaped wooden drag, such 
used in ditch work, or a small, 
steel grading machine, such as is used 
/in road construction. During the 
past year I have built terraces with 
both of these implements, and there 
was no material difference in the ter- 
races when completed, but I could do 
faster work with the grading ma- 
chine. 

The time of the year the terraces 
jare built means a good deal to the 
| farmer. Terraces built in the fall and 
| early winter are settled by the gentle 

winter rains and are not so easily 
broken when the spring downpours 


cul- 


come. If 
spring they 


they are not built until late 
have: little or no time to 
settle until the spring floods” come, 
and are easily broken. 

[| find it important 
tention to the 
terraces cross 
places with the 
terraces just 


to pay extra at- 
gullies. Where the 
them I| tramp the 
teams, and make the * 
a bit higher and wider 
there. These are the danger points 
in the terraces. Nine-tenths of the 
breaks that I have experienced in the 
past occurred at these places. That 
was before I learned to make them 
double strength. 

During the summer following the 
erection of the terraces, | often have 
to go over them and with my shovel 
“touch up” a few places that have set- 
tled and become low, and maybe oc- 
casionally a break ora_ threatened 
one. This little repair work is often 
“a stitch in time,” for by this means 
many breaks are prevented and at 
the close of the first year I have.a set 
of good, strong terraces. During the 
past year I erected and superintended 
the erection of terraces on over a 
thousand acres of land in this county. 
We have had exceptionally hard rains 
this year, and the work has stood ex- 
ceedingly well. I have found that the 
broad, high terrace on the average 
soil gives the best satisfaction. 

A. M. LATHAM. 


Stephenville, Texas. 





TERRACES AND WINTER COVER 
CROPS MEAN RICH LAND 


Third Prize Letter 

HE object in terracing is to hold 

the rainfall on the land until the 
soil can take it up. In order to do 
this it is necessary to run the terrace 
rows in a way that will keep the wa- 
ter from running over them in any 
part of the field. So we must put the 
rows absolutely on a level, and when 
we get the terrace rows run right 
then every time we flatbreak the land 
we should throw the furrow slices 
towards these terraces. If the ter- 
race rows are absolutely on a level 
from one side of the field to the other 
there should be an outlet for the wa- 
ter at each end of the terrace. 

By this system of terracing we can 
in two or three years stop gullies on 
our hillside land. I have done this on 
my own farm. 

There are a few farmers who yet 
hold to the idea that every row must 
carry its own water, thereby draining 
the cream of the land off during ev- 
ery rain that falls; but I am glad to 
say their number is growing less ev- 
ery year. 

There is one thing I wish to enpha- 
size: if after we get our terraces 
made we would sow the land every 
fall to some winter cover crop, such 
as rye, wheat, oats, crimson or bur 
clover, to be turned under in the 
spring, our land would not wash so 
much and it would grow better all the 
time. [I have my land terraced and I 
am sowing bur clover on it as far as 
my supply of seed go, and I hope by 
another fall to be able to sow every 
foot of land I have in bur clover. 

W. E. AVERY. 
Ala. 


STOPPED ALL GULLIES WITH 
TERRACES 


Second Pride Letter 


Horton, 


EN years ago I bought a run down 
cotton farm. The land was a clay 
subsoil, and had gullies all over the 
field from one to three feet deep. The 
first thing was to fill these gullies 
with anything I could get, brush, 
weeds, etc. I then had the terrace 
lines laid off on a“dead level, but did 
not build any terraces. I put the 
rows parallel with the lines and 
worked that way two years, but the 
heavy rains washed across as bad as 
before. 
Then T bought a good tevel and 
went back and laid otf new terraces. 





Saturday, September 12, 1914] 


J began at the highest ‘point and 
dropped about two feet between ter- 
races each time, put them on dead 
level again, and built good banks to 
hold the water. The result was that 
my crop drowned and the banks 
would break and make gullies across 
my field. 

As soon as I got my crop off the 
land I went back with the level to the 
highest point in the field and gave the 
terraces four to six inch fall to the 
hundred feet towards each end, and 
built good banks by plowing and re- 
plowing with a two-horse plow, anda 
road scrape to fill where I crossed 
gullies. Since they settled I have not 
had any more trouble, and now there 
is not a gulley in the field and the 
whole field makes good crops. I 
would not attempt to terrace land 
without a good instrument. 

A. W. LODEN. 


Dorsey, Miss. 
v7? 





UNDERDRAINAGE IDEAS FROM 
SUNNY HOME FARM 


A Good Outlet, a Properly Graded 
Ditch, and Good Material Are Es- 


sential to Success 


THOROUGHLY dependable soil 

—one in which soil moisture is 

easily controlled—is one of the most 

important things connected with ag- 
riculture. 

Many factors 
there are that 
contribute to the 
dependability of 
soils, among the 
most important 
being soil-building 
sods, deep plow- 
ing, level cultiva- 
tion, nitrogen- 

MR. FRENCH gathering crops, 
organic matter, etc. 

But in many cases there is another 
factor of very great importance, for 
on it the effectiveness of most of 
the other factors depends. This fac- 
tor is drainage. There are two kinds 
of drainage: the surface drainage 
that is generally a soil impoverisher, 
because it takes organic matter and 
plant food off and out of the soil in 
its operation; and underdrainage or 
sub-drainage, which is a soil-builder 
for the reason that it removes un- 
usable moisture from the subsoil, 
opening up in that way air passages 
all through the soil and fining and 
pulverizing soil particles, making the 
soil capable later of containing great- 
er quantities of moisture that crops 
may make use of. This underdraining 
tends to deepen the soil or, in other 
words, makes a larger feeding ground 
for plant roots and a larger reser- 
voir for moisture. Available mois- 
ture being the controlling factor in 
the growing of crops, we see at once 
the position underdrainage holds in 
agricultural practice. Close observa- 
tion will show that practically all 
good soils have some sort of sub- 
drainage, and that practically all clay 
soils that are poor are without sub- 
drainage, and are dependent upon 
evaporation surface drainage to 
rid themselves of surplus moisture. 
Such soils are too wet in a wet time 
and too dry shortly after rain ceases 
to fall. They are dead soils also, for 
because of excess of water followed 
quickly by drouth, soil bacteria make 
no development. 


or 


The soils of the South showing the 
more pressing need for underdrain- 
age at this time, in my opinion, are 
the small wet spots that abound 
everywhere on the arable farms; 
cutting up our fields, making culti- 
vation of crops more expensive, mak- 
ing breeding grounds for insect 
pests, and making these, the most 
fertile areas on the farms, non-pro- 
ductive. Then there are the low sags 
in the fields that are more wet than 
the adjoining areas and that are be- 
ing drained (inefficiently) now with 
the open ditch that cuts up tlie field 
and requires much work for cleaning 
and grubbing off. 

Underdrains, laid up through such 
sags, put the land in condition that 


it may be worked as ‘soon as any 
other point in the field, stop surface 
washing largely, and prevent what 
the open ditch usually makes when 
thus located,—gullies. Some complain 
that underdrains fill up after a time 
in many sandy sections because of 
the roots of trees forcing their way 
into the channel. The remedy for this 
seems plain: first, remove trees from 
cultivated areas; they aré only mois- 
ture and plant food robbers, anyway, 
and the sort that are usually most 
troublesome—willows and elms—are 
of little value. The whole secret of 
successful underdrainage—as I have 
said many times—is to have a good 
outlet that will take the water away 
from the lower end of the drain, a 
properly graded ditch in which water 
will run and at the same depth for 
the entire length of the ditch, good, 
sound drainage material properly 
laid and the ditch properly filled. 

Drainage material, when money is 
available for its purchase, had best 
be of the most lasting character, and 
nothing is better ‘than good formed 
hard burned clay tile. Cement tile is 
good also, if the material be care- 
fully mixed and the tile be sprinkled 
liberally once or twice a day for two 
weeks while the tiles are curing in 
the shed. 

Rocks, lumber, and poles may be 
used, and the rock drains, when care- 
fully constructed are about as lasting 
in their character as tile. The lum- 
ber or pole drains will last from five 
to forty years, depending much upon 
the kind and condition of the soil in 
which they are laid. Care should be 
exercised in the filling of all drains, 
especially those in which rocks, poles, 
or lumber is used. The stiffest of clay 
should be placed next to the drainage 
material and be thoroughly packed 
to prevent the passage into the drain 
of surface water direct. The water 
should be compelled. to find the out- 
let through the subsoil, for one of 
the chief functions of the underdrain 
is to take surplus water out of the 
subsoil after it has been robbed of 
the organic matter it was endeavor- 
ing to carry off the land. 

Underdrainage is the very founda- 
tion upon which good farming must 
rest on many thousands of farms over 
our territory, and a begining in this 
important work cannot be made too 
soon. A. L. FRENCH. 





Uses Planks as Substitute for Tile 


HE plank system of drainage, 

which I tried, and found to give 
satisfaction on my wet bottom land of 
North Georgia, is inexpensive and 
will last. almost indefinitely. 

I simply nailed together, in a 
trough-like fashion, two boards one 
inch thick and of any desirable 
length—the width dependent upon 
the amount of water to be drained. 
These “troughs” I placed in the bot- 
tom of the ditch, with hip-joint turn- 


- | 
ed up, to allow passage of water un- | 


derneath. On these troughs I tacked 
strips, about four inches in width, 
from one edge to the other, every six 
or eight feet, to prevent the trough 
from spreading and sinking into the 
mud when the dirt is placed on 
trough. 

The ditch should have fall enough 
to drain well, and should be cleaned 
out before placing the trough in the 
ditch. Where curves are encountered 
in the ditch it may be necessary to 
saw long spans in two, in order to 
make them fit the ditch. After the 
trough is placed in the ditch a couple 
of rounds on either side with a two- 
horse plow will usually be sufficient 
to fill the ditch, after which it can be 
safely plowed over, and without the 
bother of turning and cleaning off 
ditch banks. 

J. M. LUCK. 

Wrightsville, Ga. 





sometimes be- 
two of 


summer season it 
to haul a barrel or 
with a great deal of 
say nothing about 
good lot of it on 


In the 
comes necessary 
water; and usually 
slopping and waste, to 
the driver getting a pretty 
to himself, but all of this may be largely 
avoided, if a board is cut in a circular form 
a trifle smaller than the inside of the bar- 
rel and allowed to float on the water.—Ex- 
change, 


Save 4 


Are you neglecting the opportunity of grow- 
ing a grain crop between your cotton or corn 
rows? Don’t wait until the crops are gathered 
before you sow your grain. Take a Cole One- 
Horse Grain Drill and sow your grain early 
pees wood without damage to your 
crop. No need to make 

8 trips to plow and > 

harrow and plant your 

grain. No need to wait 

until it is too late. Your cotton 

and corn fields have been thorough- 

ly cultivated and well compacted by 

time and rain, so that they make an ideal 
seed-bed for grain. You can gather yo 

cotton or corn crops without dam- g 

aging your oat crop. You get af 

more certain and bigger crop om 

than if you plant it broad-cast. 


Prevent Winter Killing 
The furrows protect the grain from = 
winter winds and hard freezes so winter kill- 


of the Labor of ! 
Sowing Grain e 


ing of your crop is prevented. No chance of 
freezing weather spewing it up. 


- Rotate Crops 
With a Cole Drill you can gather your cots 
ton or corn crop and harvest a grain crop in the 
spring—plant again to cow-peas—fatten your, 
stock—get more barnyard manure and in- 
crease the fertility of your soil. Cole 
Drills are also especially adapted 
to planting cow-peas and applying’ 
fertilizer to growing crops. Don’t 
Maccept any imita+ 
Ym tions. See that you 


ee ret the genuine 

=> a €OLE. ~° . 
=| > # Free Catalog 

— Write us for free catalog’ 

giving full information and telling about! 

15 good results of using Cole Drills.‘ 

How they make profitable crop rotation 

easy for the Southern farmer. Wyite today! 


‘The Cole Manufacturing Co. 


Box 300 


CharlottexN. C. 








PRACTICALLY every 

dealer knows that if 

all revolvers were made 

on the same safety 
principle as the Colt con- 
struction, most people who 
recognize the absolute neces- 
sity of aweapon for home pro- 
tection, but who have fear of a 
revolver, would buy a revolver. 


recommend the Colt. 


Why First Class Dealers Recommend the Colt 


The first class dealer, therefore, will always 


** You Can’t 
Forget to 
Make a 








If you 


These ranges are so built that the heat is evenly distributed. 


The Colt Positive Lock (see circle) consists of a 
bar of solid steel which stands between the face 
of the hammer and frame; the firing pin, there- 


fore, cannot touch the cartridge until the trigger is 
The Colt is the made safe revolver. 


When you buy a revolver you should always be guided Jirst by 
its safety ; taking that as your cue, you will surely buy a Colt, 


If your dealer 
does not sell COLTS, send your order to us. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG, CO., Hartford, Conn, 


Colt Revolvers 


purposely pulled, 


Catalogue P Mailed free. 


—_— 
——— 





want a range that doesn’t waste heat—but throws it onto (Re 
the oven —a range that heats quickly —a range in which ashes } bjiiusis 
can’t accumulate and make it ‘‘eat up’’ fuel—get a 


‘Richmond’ Merit Range 


— 


You don’t have to turn 


around the bread and cake while baking. The large fire boxes are built with ash chutes 


that force the ashes to the pan. 


Water fronts of big capacity and fire surface mean an 


abundance of hot water. Burn wood, hard or soft coal. Every range guaranteed to prove 
a daily working success in your kitchen or your money refunded. 
FREE CATALOG! Our free catalog describes all of the famous Richmond 
Stoves and Ranges and is packed with valuable information on the range ques- 
tion. Every housekeeper should have this catalog. Write for a copy NOW! 


Box 200 


RICHMOND STOVE COMPANY 
: RICHMOND, VA. 





Capacity 
4M to 30M 


Every pert guarenteed 

We build Log Beam 
Mills, Mounted Mills, 
Planers and Matchers 
Swing Saws, Edgers, etc. 


Write today for Catalog. 





LAGE AL NEI NOLES RTE ATS 
U'VE HEARD $6 MUCK ABGUT—built especially to saw lumber better and quicker 


than any other mill, and to /ast longer. 


It is the lightest running, fastest cutting 


little mill you ever saw—easy to handle, durable and satisfactory. Has the famous 
Hustler variable belt feed works, the best ever invented, wire cable drive, steel 
head blocks, steel dogs, automatic offset of the log when pigged back, spring 


receder, steel lined carriage. 


Manufactured by 


SALEM IRON WORKS, 
Winston-Salem, N. C., and Columbia, S.C. 
Address Nearest Point. 





TIN CANS 


use VI 


Low prices and prompt shipments. 








For- Fruits and Vegetables 


For best results in Home Canning 


RGINIA CANS. Made 


from heavy plate and fully guaranteed. 


Special dis- 


counts for early orders. Write for price list today. 


VIRGINIA CAN CO., Box 91, Buchanan, Va. 


Try a gross of our Wax Sealing Cans 











individuals. 


CHOLERA IMMUNED POLAND CHINAS FOR SALE 


Boars ready for service, weight 175 to 209, price $30. 
K s Pigs 15. : 
“a ieee the above in either the big type or big medium type; they are excellent breeding and good 
Shipped in light crates and pedigrees furnished for each. 
tected against cholera for life, which makes them doubly valuable. 
Prices named not Zope aster September 15th. 
my expense, and I will refund your money. : , 
7 See my great show herd x Nashville and Memphis fairs. Hogs on sa‘e at each fair. 
H. L. CURRIE, Brownsville, Tenn. 


Boars and Gilts weighing 100 to 125, $29. 


Send your order now. 


A few 


Remember, all these hogs are pro- 


If not satisfied you may return at 
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ont Pay Wartime Prices 





- Notwithstanding the European War the American People 
Need Not Pay Advances for Gen- 
eral Merchandise. 





In spite of the great European war which 
has been used as an excuse by some catalog 
houses, manufacturers, jobbers and retail 
dealers for advancing prices here in America, 
we will not raise our prices on a single one 
of the more than 125,000 articles listed in 
-our great catalog so long as our present 
enormous stocks last and our big contracts 
‘for merchandise of every description remain 
in effect. 


No matter what other firms may do, no 
matter how much they increase their prices, 
remember you do not have to pay these in- 
creases if you will send your orders to The 
“Charles William Stores, New York, 


At the time this advertisement is written, 
that part of the business community engaged 
in the manufacture and sale of merchandise 
in America seems to have a bad case of 
rattles, Notwithstanding the fact that we 
are not in any way involved in the terrible 
struggle now going on between the great 
nations of Europe, notwithstanding the fact 
that America will have the most tremendous 
crops in all history, notwithstanding the fact 
that our mines are yielding their usual quota 
to be added to the world’s wealth, notwith- 
standing the fact that we are at peace with 
all The world and conditions throughout the 
United States are fundamentally sound, 
manufacturers and producers, jobbers and 
retail dealers seem to have become fearful 
that somewhere now unknown to them, our 
supply of raw materials will be diminished, 
our supply of foodstuffs will be inadequate 
and there will be a greater demand than we 
will be able to supply. Already there have 
been enormous advances in many lines of 
merchandise, particularly those lines which 
are produced in whole or in part by European 
workmen in European factories, or produced 
in American factories by American workmen 
with maerials in whole or in part imported 
from the other side. 


Dye stuffs, which are produced principally 
in Germany, have already been advanced in 
price 1,000 per cent. Just think of it! Dyes 
which could be purchased a few days ago at 
a fair ptice, are.now sold at ten times the 
price they brought on the first day of August! 
Dye stuffs are used in the manufacture of all 
American fabrics, whether cotton or wool. 
Therefore, notwithstanding the fact that 
American manufacturers have not been com- 
pelied to lay in any additional stoeks of dyes 
because most of them are fully supplied for 
months to come, cotton fabrics and woolen 
fabrics have already been advanced in price 
from 1%, cent to 12 cents and 15 cents a yard. 
Our prices have not been and will not be 
advanced a single penny during tho life of 
our present Fall and Winter catalog which 
is just now coming from the printers ready 
for free distribution, We have thousands 
upon thousands of yards of the finest cotton, 
woolen and silk fabricsin stock ready to take 
care of the needs of our customers, There- 
fore you need not be at all alarmed over this 
situation. We are ready to take care of you 
at prices even lower than the prices which 
we quoted in our Spring and Summer Cata- 
log, so long as our big supply holds out. If 
you pay a penny more than our prices, there- 
fore, you are simply throwing money away, 

Swiss watches, jewelry novelties, most of 
the settings used in rings, lockets, lavallieres, 
bracelets, etc., come from Europe, but long 
before the war broke our stocks were coin- 
pleted. But notwithstanding our enormous 
stocks on hand and our big contracts for all 
these goods, our buyers went into the New 
York market the moment the war cloud 
came upon the horizon, with instructions to 
sweep the market clean of anything needed 
to protect our customers, and we belicve we 
can take care of every order you send us. 
We certainly will do so as long as we have 
the goods on hand. 

While the linen weavers of Ireland and 
Scotland are still manufacturing these fabrics 
and it is possible to import them from Ire- 
land and Scotland, unfortunately mort of the 
flax used by our Irish and Scotch friends is 
purchased by them in Russia, If ine war 
lasts any length of time it may become im- 
possible for them to get their new supply of 
raw materials and under such concitions a 
searcity of lihens will force the prices up, 
but that will come, if it comes at all, in the 
spring of 1915, Taking advantage of this 
situation many importers, jobbers and retail 
dealers are already advancing their prices, 
tho’ they have not had to pay a penny more 
for the goods they have on hand at present. 
We have enormous stocks of linens, we have 
an enormous supply in reserve and we feel 
sure we can take care every demand be- 








tween now and the first of January at least. 
Not a penny of advance do we ask for any 
of these goods we now own and offer at our 


present catalog price. 


Most of the tin used in America comes 
from Wales. There are large stocks in 
America and the miners are still at work in 
the Welsh mines. Boats are still plying their 
trade between England and America, but 
notwithstanding this fact, manufacturers, 


producers, jobbers and retailers are taking 
advantage of this situation to increase the 
price of everything in which tin is a compon- 
ent part. Block tin, tinware, enamelware, 
galvanized iron of every description, all are 
being effected by this arbitrary increase in 
price, which we feel is unwarranted, Our 
prices remain the same and our contracts, we 
believe, protect us for months to come, As 
long as we have the goods and our contracts 
are in force you can have what you want 
without a penny advance in price. 


As you know, most of the finer laces and 
embroideries used in the manufacture of 
dainty gowns and lingerie are imported from 
Switzerland and France. Dresses made of 
lace and net and embroideries have there- 
fore suddenly gone upward. Mannfacturers 
have become panic stricken for fear tKat 
they will not be able to renew their present 
stocks when they are exhauseted. Our stocks 
of dresses and lingerie made up of laces and 
net and embroidery are enormous, We have 
big contracts placed with responsible manu- 
facturers for other tremendous supplies. Our 
shelves bulge with the new goods for Fall 
and Winter which were brought into our 
enormous stores before the war clouds broke, 
Our prices were fixed before the war com- 
menced, Our merchandise was purchased 
long in advance and so long as our present 
great stocks last, and we think they are ade- 
quate to take care of the orders we receive 
until the first of January, we will continue 
to sell at the old prices, 


Gloves, novelties, notions, low priced shot 
guns and many other lines which are pro- 
duced in France and Germany, Belgium and 
Holland have also been arbitrarily advanced 
in price by importers and jobbers and retail 
dealers, but our prices remain on the same 
low level because we have enormous stocks, 
we have iron clad contracts with responsible 
people and we are prepared as never before 
to take care of all of the business which will 
come our way. 


This situation ought to be a revelation to 
the American people as to the tremendous 
savings they can make by patronizing The 
Charles William Stores, the organization 
with foresight, with enormous financial re- 
sources, with tremendous warehouses where 
almost unlimited stocks are put away and 
held in reserve for just such emergencies as 
this. 


Of coyrse the little retail dealer with his 
few thousand dollars’ worth of merchandise 
is absolutely at the mercy of manufacturers, 
producers and jobbers when collectively they 
decide arbitrarily to raise prices. What can 
the little distributor of merchandise do under 
such conditions but pay the price demanded 
by those who supply his stocks of merchan- 
‘dise? This action is not confined to the lit- 
tle fellow, by any means, Even big dealers, 
with generous stocks of merchandise, are 
taking advantage of this present war time 
scare, we regret to say, to wring extra dol- 
lars, added profits, from their customers, We 
are anxious in this emergency to prove to 
the American people that ours is &@ store op- 
erated on a high plane of business ethics, 
that we have swept the world’s markets for 
the best things that money can buy, that we 
have assembled this merchandise in our great 
warehouses ona cost basis below that of 
almost any other merchandise organization 
in America and we are ready now to pass 
this merchandise along to you with just one 
small profit added, which means that the 
price we name in our catalogs will make 50 
cents to 80 cents by as mucK{ high class, 
dependable merchandise as you can get any- 
where else in America for one dollar, 


If you have never purchased merchandise 
from The Charles William Stores, if you 
have never experienced the satisfaction which 
comes as a result of purchasing goods from 
us, sit down now and write us a letter ora 
postal card and say “‘send me a copy of your 
Big Free Catalog.” And the day your re- 
quest is received we will mail a copy of our 
great catalog free and postpaid. -Then as 
you study its pages, as you look through it 
leaf by leaf, you will realize what a tremend- 
ous factor we will be in helping you save 
money if you take advantage of the wonder- 
ful prices we quote, the splendid service we 
give and our offer to deliver your necessities 
to your nearest railway station or your door- 
way, all charges prepaid by us, 


We regret more than we can say that in 
this enlightened age, such a, conflict as that 
now raging in Europe should make a mes- 
sage like this address to the American peo- 
ple necessary. We hope that by the time 
these lines reach you; or very soon there- 
after, all the warring nations will lay down 
their arms and peace may again prevail. 
But, in the meantime, please remember that 
we do not feel there is the slightest reason 
for levying tribute on the American people 
for anything they use or wear because mis- 
guided nations in Europe are flying at each 





other's throats, 


THE CHARLES WILLIAM STORES, 


524 Stores Building, 


(Advertisement.) 
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™| Our Farm Women 


% Edited by MRS. W.N. HUTT 








THAT BOY OF YOURS, MR. 
FARMER ! 





Are You His Chum and Companion, 
and Do You Understand How Great 
Is Your Influence and Responsi- 
bility? 

E HEAR so much in this day 
about mothers that we some- 
times forget that in the up- 

bringing of the child the father has 
an integral and essential part. 

In farming, as in few other occupa- 
tions, is the boy and father brought 
into close daily contact. As the boy 
helps to lighten the burden, takes his 
part in farm and home duties and 
feels the responsibilities which he 
shares with his father, his courage, 
originality, alertness and physical ex- 
cellence are, or should be, developed. 
These qualities are the foundation of 
good citizenship. His father is in 
these days his idol and the boy as 
clay in his hands, if the father but ap- 
preciates the fact. 

As though God always somehow 
gives every hardship its compensa- 





each will be nearer the other as long 
as he lives. 

There is a time in every boy’s life 
when those things which are dear to 
mother’s heart fail to appeal to the 
boy. He scorns order, and respecta- 
bility, and revels in dirt and noise. 
Mother does not understand, and he, 
on his part, does not try to do so. It 
is there that the father can step in 
with, “well, son, let’s wash up well, 
for dinner’s almost ready,” or, “I 
want you to notice that real men do 
not slam doors or pound tin cans.” 


Happy Is the Boy Who Has a Seeing 
Father 


A COUPLE of years ago I visited at 
the home of a traveling man in a 
small town. There were two boys, 
one about thirteen and the other ten. 
The mother said, “I let Billy stay in 
the bicycle shop during summer and 
now he stays out late and has lost in- 
terest in school.” A short time later 
the father gave up his splendid salary 
as a traveling man, opened a little 
shop and said, “hereafter, I live with 
and for my children. Giving them 





But the kind of a father you are; 
It is you that must help him to know 
and to see; 
It is you that he knows as his star, 
And you g¥e the kind that he loves or 
fears, 
The kind that he trembles before, 
With hatred and misery and suffering 
and tears— 
Well, don’t be so any more! 


:. ISN'T the kind of a boy he will be, 


It isn’t the way that the boy will turn 
out, 
But the way that you help him to turn; 
It is you that must help him to sing and 
to shout, 
To dream and to hunger and yearn, 





THE KIND THAT YOU ARE 





Are you the kind that he comes to in joy, 
And likes to be with you, and feels 
That you are a man that's the friend of 

a boy, 
As close to your bosom he steals? 


It isn’t the kind of a man he will make, 
But the way that you lead him in life 
In truth and in honor, for honor’s own 
sake, 
With courage to face the brave strife. 
And are you the kind that he doesn’t 
come near 
Because you're so gruff in your grime, 
And you bid him run off, with lips curled 
in a sneer— 
Well, don’t be that way the next time. 
—Baltimore Sun. 








tion so also the compensation here— 
if such were needed—is the long ev- 
enings. Many a man _ remembers 
those nights. There were gathered 
together the father and his wife and 
little family; there was a central ta- 
ble in the sitting room, and on it a 
lamp. Mother sewed, father read, 
and the children studied. And when 
lessons were done, someone read 
aloud. Many of us owe to those glor- 
ious winter evenings our familiarity 
with Scott and Dickens and Thack- 
eray and other writers of real litera- 
ture. Always there was the evening 
prayer, which father led. Sometimes, 
especially Sunday, some one played 
and we all sang the old familiar 
tunes. 


Has Your Husband a Place In Your 
Boy’s Heart? 


ANY a man has felt that in some 

way he is not as near his boy as 
he would like to be. Maybe he feels 
that his son is slowly and surely slip- 
ping from him. Sometimes he thinks 
the boy has changed. Usually, how- 
ever, he can look into his own heart 
and ask whether or not he ever went 
to the trouble of gaining his child’s 
confidence at all, and if so, if he has 
made the effort to keep it. 


When some men realize this they 
grow stern in restricting the freedom 
of the boy and thus change love and 
confidence into fear and combative- 
ness. No child was ever ruled by 
fear. The “don’t do that,” must give 
way to let “let us do this.” Some men 
will say, “I was brought up to fear my 
father, and I love him.” Very good, 
just try it in this day and age and see 
the result. It is much easier to go 
fishing with son as soon as the crops 
are laid by and to spend the day, not 
as father and son, not as guardian 
and guarded, not as ruler and docile 
subject, but as chums, companions, 
and equals. To sit on the bank by 


the lazy stream, far away from all 
that disturbs, to discuss politics and 
other problems, ah, that is what brings 
A day thus spent and 


them together! 





NEW YORK CITY. 





plenty to eat is not enough.” 

There are temptations in the coun- 
try, but they are nothing compared 
with those of the average small town. 

If fathers wish the respect of their 
children they must practice self re- 
straint, which is harder to do than 
many a virtuous man would believe. 
The burst of temper, the periodical 
grouch, the lack of consideration for 
mother, makes a peculiar, never-to- 
be-forgotten impression on the child. 

If fathers wish the love of their 
children it seems to be true that they 
must give the boy and girl a square 
deal. The man who apportions his 
child no allowance, however small, 
the man who gives the boy no land, 
nor pig, nor calf, nor anything else 
that is his, and gives it to him—prin- 
cipal, profit and all—that man makes 
@ grave mistake. 

Happy is the father who knows 
when to refrain from teasing or faint 
praise, and when to utter the word of 
affection, encouragement and under- 
standing. 





THE WOMAN’S PART IN THIS 
GREAT WAR 





It Is to Keep Cool and Cheerful and 
Keep the Men Folks From Getting 
Excited 


E WOMEN have a great part in 
this war, Oh, yes, even the wife 
and mother farthest back in the 
most remote section of the country. 
And that part is to be the balance 
wheel which steadies and keeps the 
vital parts from running away with 
themselves. We must be the ballast 
to see that our mankind—the ship of 
State, as far as we are concerned— 
plows steadily on his way, unmoved 
by the buffeting of wind and wave. 
Do you know that these men of 
ours are about to lose their heads 
and because of it to turn opportunity 
into adversity? You and I, sister, 
mine, must appreciate the fact that if 
the men do lose their heads they will 
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stampede like a herd of cattle, tramp 
under foot our very sustenance and 
reach the wrong goal. 


Let us seem to leave the subject for 
a moment and ponder on something | 
said by otr peace-loving President 
Wilson, who seems to have been put 
in his seat of power by God for this 
special time of strife. He said “hard 
times is psychological,” that is, hard 
times can come only if we believe 
they can. Let us put that down hard 
in the storehouses of our minds and 
build our mental outlook upon it for 
the next year. In other words, if we 
allow ourselves to believe that our 
cotton is not going to be sold or will 
bring but ruinously low prices, we are 
going to hang on to the few pennies 
already in our pockets. This will 
mean that the merchants will suffer 
and so on, an endless chain. 


The fact of the matter is that the 
Government has now almost complet- 
ed arrangements to place our cotton 
in great storehouses and advance 
part of the money to us. Moreover, 
corn and other foodstuffs are going 
to bring higher prices than ever—are 
already doing so. Those chaps on the 
other side of the house have to be 
fed, and fighting takes much energy 
which has to be supplied by food. 
They are not raising food crops them- 
selves and we can do it for them. 

This is one time, I say, let us not 
believe one word our husbands say— 
that is, if they are talking calamity 
and hard times. There never was a 
time when it was so necessary for us 
to read the world news for ourselves 
—this is one time we cannot afford 
to take our information strained. 
And when he comes home from talk- 
ing to the dolefuls at the cross roads 
store and says “Mary, I reckon we’re 
ruined,” we must just up and say, 
“Now, John, ’tisn’t so. You eat this 
good supper I have for you and then 
ve’ll get a good night’s rest and in 
the morning I'll start out to make my 
hens lay as they never did before 
while you fatten up your cattle and 
plant corn and. vegetables because 
people must eat good food, you know, 
whether they wear good clothes or 
not.” 

Let us women keep our heads and 
we will help our men-folks to keep 
theirs. Those who are high enough 
to view the fray impartially are not 
losing theirs. It is for us to be wise, 
intelligent, calm, serene—real balance 
wheels and ballast—that is our mis- 
sion at this time. Let us not forget 
it. 





The Farm Wives’ League 
T MIGHT be of interest to your 


readers to have a word from the 
Farm Wives’ League at Wrightsboro. 
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This Skirt 
Only $2.98 


11A10—This is the very 
new and very fashion- 


low price of $2.98. It 
made of *‘NATIONAL 


able Russian Tunic Skirt 
—and a genuine bargain 
at the **NATIONAL’S’ 


All Wool Worsted Serge, 
chemically tested for 
quality, color and serv- 
icéability, and the work- 
manship is up to the 
*NATIONAL’S” usual 
high standard. It dis- 














. Order it today. Postpaid, $2.98 


0—Boys’ new style Nor- 

folk ‘gait Coat has yoke and 
laite to waist-line, front and 
ack alike. Twill lining. 


Navy blue All 
Yool Serge; also All Woo 

Cheviot in medium grey sales 
ture or medium brown mix- 
ture. SIZES: 5 to 14 years. 

















16A10— Nee 8’ Golf Cap with 
inside band. Navy blue 
mixed oot and cotton Serge 
—also grey or brown mixed 
Wool and cotton Cheviot. 
Order it today. 

SIZES: 6% to 7%. 

Postpaid, .25 
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day. 




















26A10—Child’s Box Coat of 
mixed Wool and cotton 
Oheviot lined with black and 
white _shephe 
rial. Plaid collar in harmon- 
ising colors. Order today. 
RS: navy blue, medi- 
pe oaeee, or cardinal. 
SIZES: 2 to 6 years— 
Postpaid, $1.98 
SIZES: 7 and 8 yeare— 
. Postpaid, $2.49 , 





















These ladies have been organized 
about a year, They meet once a 
month and discuss subjects of can- 
ning, preserving, cooking, labor sav- 
ing devices, 
subjects for discussion are announced 
at the previous meeting, and those ex- 
pected to lead the discussions are ap- 
pointed. Bulletins on the subjects 
studied are furnished them in order 
that they may prepare themselves for 
the discussion. 

It was my pleasure to be present 
at their meeting Friday afternoon, 
when the subject of home canning 
was under discussion. - Mrs. E. I. 
Herring, president of the organiza- 
tion, opened the meeting and asked 
Mrs. Eva May Herring to tell the 
members something of what she had 
learned with reference to home can- 
ning, during her attendance at the 
meeting of the agents in Raleigh. The 
canning of tomatoes, beans, corn, 
okra, fruit, etc., was discussed by Mrs. 
Herring, and a general discussion fol- 
lowed. 

I was asked to talk to them about 
preparing something for the Wil- 
mington fair to be held this Fall, and 
also of the advisability of sending 
some of their products to the State 
Fair in Raleigh. The ladies out at 
Wrightsboro are in the-race for bet- 
ter things. They are working shoul- 
Leonard, 


der to shoulder with Dr. 


oles. 


plays a stylish girdle-top 
and is smooth-fitting 
around the waist and 
hips. The tunic hangs 
in. graceful lines and Soe 
overlaps a fashionable “4 
~ plaited section, which inci 
gives comfortable 
width to the lower 
edge. Percaline foun- 
dationunderthetunic. 
Invisible side closing. 
COLORS: black, 2. 


g ay avy blues SIZE 
inches waist 









havare: 36 tod4inches 
front length. a a 


“ATI TONAL” money: 
is 
yell worth $4.00. Order thi 8 low 


Postpaid, $2.98 
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27A10—“‘ Little Nell” 
Dress of navy blue Cot- 
ton Serge and black 


buttons*a nd button- 


SIZES: 2 to 6 years. 


Splendid value. Your 
money back if you 
are not delighted. 


Postpaid, .69 








tached to 


medium 
brown. §: 


There is 
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14A10—Here is the 
newest style suit for 
small boys. 


eee with black braid. 
traight ‘pm at- 


blouse with but- 
gone and button- 


be had in nav 
blue mixed Woo 
and Cotton Serge; also mixed 
Wool and Cotton Cheviot in 
£ rey or medium 


nome: -sewing when you can 
this ready-made suit at 
price. Your one 
back if you are not delight 
Order today, 



























ZES: 3 to 10 years. 
no economy in 





Postpaid, $1.98 





84A10— Hand-en- 
graved Cameo 
Brooch Pin or 
Pendant, Twenty 
year gold-filled 
with hand-en- 
graved ivory color 
: espe Background 
n garnet, black,or 

blue. Regular valuns $1.93, 


Postpaid, $1.98 
Si 





or grey. 


money. 








46A10—Value $1.50. 
serviceable Gloves of Fleece-lined Suede. 
sewn and three rows of stitching on back. OOLORS: tan, 


delighted_with these serviceable gloves and you'll save 
Order toda 


Our price, $1.00. Very warm and 
Half-pique 
SIZES: 6 to 8%—in half sizes. You will 


RY cccccscsossssnrcoscrcoess seeePostpaid, $1.00 
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8A10—Only $1.49 buys this 
Three-piece Matched Set of 
Underwear, made of good 
quality Muslin. It consists 
of a slip-over gown, a corset 
cover and knickerbocker 
drawers.. The gown has a 
yoke and sleeves of eyelet 
embroidery and ribbon-run 
neck. . ‘the front yoke of 
the corset cover is made of 

eyelet embroidery and lace 
trims the armholes. Rib- 
bon at neck. The drawers 
are gathered into a band of 
eyelet embroidery at the 
knee. pen only. 
SIZES: gown and corset 
cover 32 to 44 bust; draw- 
ers to inches side 


This is a 
order it to 


Postpaid, $1.49 


es bargain— 





A Bigger 
Dollar’s 
Worth 


To give you a bigger dol- 
lar’s worth—more style, 
better quality, greater 
value for every dollar 
you spend at the 
“NATIONAL” is our 
constant endeavor. 
Above all, you must be 
pleased with everything 
you buy here at the 
. NATIONAL. ” If you 
are not pleased we wi! 
refund your money and 
Pay transportation 
charges both ways. 
















3 PIECE 
MATCHED 














NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 





210 W. 24th St. 
New York City 











for the home, etc. The» 


of the Rockefeller Commission, in the 
health work he is doing. We find the 
homes being screened and a general 
cleaning up going on. In fact the 
Wrightsboro folks are doing things. 
J. P. HERRING. 
Farm Demonstration Agent, in The 
Wilmington Star. 





How to Make Attractive Packs of 
Eggs and Butter 


E HAVE been taught from child- 

hood not -to judge by. appear- 
ances, but it is a very good rule 
when eggs and butter are concerned. 
Let us consider three points: First, 
good material; second, good pack- 
ing; and third, good delivery. 

To have good butter we must have 
good cows, milked in a cleanly man- 
ner, the cream properly handled and 
the butter of fine flavor, salted to 
suit the trade, and moulded in firm 
prints. The eggs, to be salable, must 
be uniform in size and color, clean 
and fresh. If the trade demands 
brown eggs, we must offer brown 
eggs, if we hope to make sales. Should 
it demand white ones, it would be 
foolish to offer brown ones. Small 
and misshapen or dirty eggs should 
be used at home. 

There is no excuse for packing stale 
eggs whenan apparatus for candling 


can be made at home, at no cost what- 
ever. Send a postal card to “Office of 
Markets,” United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., and 
ask for Farmers’ Bulletin 594, and 
learn how to make this candling out- 
fit. You can also get an egg chart, in 
colors, by applying in the same man- 
ner to the Editor and Chief, Division 
of Publications, Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. These are 
well worth having for your home use 
even if you never ship an egg. 

Let me say here that we have not 
realized what a vast fund of valuable 
information the State and National 
Agricultural Departments have at 
their disposal, collected solely for our 
benefit and only waiting for us to use 
them. The field is wide and it costs 
us nothing but a postal card to .get 
expert: advice or information on al- 
most any subject pertaining to the 
home or farm. There is no delay; 
the answer is prompt and most cour- 
teous. 

Good packing should also mean at- 
tractive-looking packing. We should 
order packing cases or cartons, pa- 
per string and printed matter in 
large quantities, say a year’s supply 
at a time. In some communities egg 
and butter clubs have been formed 
and several neighbors join in  ship- 
ping their produce. 


Parcel post and express art the 
two methods of transportation and it 
is well to learn how to pack to meet 
the requirements. If you will send to 
the following companies for catalogs 
you will likely find what you require 
in the way of cartons: Hartley Steel 
Crated ‘Box Company, 340 Second 
Ave., cor. Grand River, Detroit, Mich.; 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Company, 
Sandusky, Ohio.; Sanitary Paper 
Bottle Company, Sandusky, Ohio. 

These firms kindly sent samples of 
their goods for exhibition at our re- 
cent Convention of Farmers’ Wives, 
held at Raleigh, N: C. 

Tissue paper in blocks is good 
to wrap eggs and all butter should be 
wrapped in wax paper before placing 
in pasteboard boxes. The word 
“Eggs” in large letters should be 
printed on paper and pasted on the 
package containing eggs. A slip of 
paper, with a statement of the num- 
ber of eggs or pounds of butter and 
the price, may be enclosed in the 
package. 

A written agreement should be en- 
tered inio between producer and con- 
sumer before any goods are shipped. 

The- Post Office Department has 
been trying out a scheme in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. They propose to 
print a list of names of farmers hav- 

(Concluded on page 17 this issue) 
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RESIDENT Alexander asks all North Carolina 

cotton and tobacco growers, Union men and all 
others, to meet in Raleigh, Friday, September 11, 
at 11 o’clock. Let everybody come. It is also urged 
that every North Carolina county have a mass 
meeting of cotton growers September 15, at each 
courthouse, or earlier if possible. Let Union offi- 
cials in each county take the lead and call meet- 
ings immediately. 





ORTH Carolina farmers did well in electing 

Mr. B. F. Shelton President of the Farmers’ 
State Convention, and the housewives did just as 
_well when they elected Mrs. J. G. Boylin, of Anson 
County, President of their convention. Both will 
do honor to their positions. 





ERCHANTS in many parts of the South are 

notifying customers that they will accept cot- 
ton at ten cents a pound to apply on store ac- 
counts. Merchants who stand by their patrons in 
a-crisis like this and offer to take part of the bur- 
den themselves should not be forgotten by farm- 
ers in the future. e 


UR readers who are interested in drainage 

should secure the following publications on 
this subject: Farmers’ Bulletins Nos. 187, 522, and 
524, which may be had free by writing the United 
States Department of Agriculture; Practical Farm 
Drainage ($1.50), by C. G. Elliott, which may be ob- 
tained through The Progressive Farmer; and the 
bulletins and-circulars issued by the various South- 
ern Experiment Stations. 








E DO not advise any of our readers to attempt 

to lay tile drains before first making a careful 
study of the subject and a close investigation of 
their particular conditions. In getting at sources 
of information we would suggest that the county 
demonstration agent first be called on. If he can- 
not furnish what is wanted he is instructed to put 
the inquirer in touch with the agricultural colleges 
and the United States Department of Agriculture, 
either of which will be glad to furnish valuable 
assistance and, in some cases, experts who will 
supervise the work. 





VERY season when the oats are being harvest- 

ed we receive many inquiries about smut in the 
oat heads. These inquiries increase in numbers 
with the years, and yet every year at harvest time 
and then again at seeding time we have called at- 
tention to the cause of smut, the loss it causes, and 
the certainty and ease with which it can be pre- 
vented. When the smut is seen in the crop it is 
too late to prevent it and by seeding time the 
average man has forgotten about the damage to 
the last crop or his interest has lessened to the 
extent that he thinks it too much trouble to treat 
his -oat seed. It is the same old case of no need 
for repairing the roof in fine weather and the 
weather being too bad to do it when it rains. 





FTER the expiration of its eighth day of con- 

vention, the Texas House passed an emergency 
warehouse bill Wednesday evening. This is the 
bill introduced by the administration and was 
passed without any amendments of moment. The 
bill provides for the State administration of ware- 
houses by the Commissioner of Insurance and 
Banking and that State banks shall render the 
Commissioner reasonable assistance in putting the 
act into operation. It permits the Commissioner 
to rent or lease warehouses but does not allow 
State ownership. The Commissioner shall appoint 
local warehouse managers and fix their salaries. 
One hundred thousand dollars is appropriated to 
put the act into effect. The bill has yet to run the 
gauntlet of the Senate. 





PROGRESSIVE Farmer representative at- 
tended the opening tobacco sale at Wilson, 
September 1, the day on which most of the markets 
in Eastern North Carolina opened. The offerings 
were 200,000 pounds, and the average price 11 cents 
as compared with 14 cents for the opening sale last 


year. The common expression heard on every 
hand was, “Better than we expected.” It was es4 
pecially noticeable that the lowest grades sold rel- 
atively higher than usual. The crop is estimated 
to be about the same as that of 1913. Reports from 
other markets indicate similar conditions as at 
Wilson. The only danger is that these favorable 
opening prices, while other business is generally 
depressed, may cause the crop to be rushed on the 
market too rapidly. 





ACH year, as our knowledge of soil fertility 

slowly increases, the important part played by 
bacteria or living “germs” in the soil becomes 
more evident. Soil fertility is perhaps more a 
problem of the operations of living “germs” or 
bacteria than of purely chemical changes. As our 
knowledge of the importance of the living organ- 
isms in the soil increases the importance of drain- 
age is also forced in upon us, until today we know 
that a soil which remains soaked with water to 
such an extent as to exclude the air, for even com- 
paratively short periods, is made much less pro- 
ductive; because the useful bacteria of the soil can 
not live and thrive in a soil so wet that a free cir- 
culation of air is prevented. Soil drainage means 
more than merely preventing water standing on 
the land. . 





HE business agents of the North Carolina 

Farmers’ Union have already been of incalcula- 
ble value to the members both in buying and sell- 
ing. But it is believed that a conference of these 
business agents, managers of Union warehouses, 
etc., can accomplish much in promoting approved 
business policies for the warehouses individually 
and also in arranging for closer codéperation in 
purchasing; also for exchanging those products of 
which there may be a surplus in one section and a 
deficiency in another. To effect all these results 
the State Council has called a meeting of County 
Union representatives to be held in Raleigh, Octo- 
ber 2, beginnirig at 9 a.m. To this meeting each 
county will send one or more representatives, pre- 
sumably including the. manager of its warehouse 
or else its county business agent. We hope there 
will be a full attendance. 





i bo Crop Reporting Board of the Bureau of 
Crop Estimates of t® United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture estimates that the condition 
of the cotton crop on August 25 was 78 per cent 
of a normal, as compared with 76.4 on July 25, 1914; 
68.2 on August 25, 1913; 74.8 on August 25, 1912, and 
73.4, the average on August 25 of the past ten 
years. Comparisons of conditions by States are 
as follows: 


August. 25, July 25, August 25, Ten-Year 
1914 


States 1914 1913 1912 Average 
Ci eerie 86 89 80 80 81 
North Carolina .... 82 86 78 75 77 
South Carolina .... 77 79 77 73 76 
oS ES are 81 82 76 70 76 
I ie os S00 oes 83 86 81 73 78 
PINE, 5 a0 ae saisiats 77 81 72 75 74 
Mississippi ........ 75 79 69 70 73 
Louisiana .......... 56 76 ,_ 67 74 68 
ee ere 79 71 64 76 70 
peg fT errr 75 72 72 i ff 76 
TRRBCBERO. 4-65-56 0000 76 73 80 76 82 
MEisSOurl «2... ess 72 75 72 78 83 
Oklahoma ......... 80 75 45 84 73 
California ......+.. 98 100 96 95 

United States... 78.0 76.4 68.2 74.8 73.4 





ENATOR John Sharp Williams, himself a plant- 

er, tells the gospel truth about cotton in our 
opinion, when he says, “Our people have ‘been 
stricken with a perfectly useless panic.” He goes 
on to say: “I have a notion that the British cot- 
ton factories will not only be working, but that 
they will be working double time, thereby en- 
abling the English tq capture many of the markets 
which the Germans and Austrians and perhaps the 
French have hitherto had.” A letter we have just 
received from a friend in London gives support to 
Senator Williams’ theory. Let our people once 
recognize that we are ten times worse scared than 
hurt so far as cotton consumption is concerned, 
and that present prices are artificial, and then feed 
the market slowly till it steadies itself and we'll 
be all right. And the banks have only to advance 
money enough to support a holding movement in 
order to insure this result. But first of all the 
farmers must meet in every county and make 
plans for warehousing, financing, and codperative 
marketing. 





Let’s Make the Waste Places Count 


LL over the South there are wet spots here 

and there on nearly every farm that are 

made up of probably the richest land on the 
place and that should be put to work making 
profits. Instead, however, these places are idle, 
breaking the pleasant continuity of broad, open 
fields, and at the same time affording a breeding 
place for mosquitoes that are a constant menace 
to the health of every person in the neighborhood. 
If these places, when drained, never yield a dol- 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


lar’s worth of crops, we believe it would pay well 
to drain them, as an insurance against doctors’ 
bills. But when we know, too, that in addition to 
bettering health*conditions, draining these places 
usually adds a splendid bit of land to our tillable 
area and likewise betters generally the looks of 
the farm, it would seem that there could no longer 
be any valid excuse for leaving such places as they 
are. Attention to such small wet places should, in 
our opinion, be the first tile drainage work we 
should do. True there will be some small expense 
attached to the work; but figure it for yourself, 
and you will probably find that an investment of 
a few dollars for several hundred feet of tile will 
put in cultivation one of the best pieces of land on 
the place and which, the first year it is in cultiva- 
tion, will likely more than pay for the cost of 
draining it. 

Another sort of waste place that is far too com- 
mon is the galled, barren hillside patch that has 
lost its soil by erosion. Such places are unsightly, 
by causing small patches and short rows they add 
to the expense of cultivation, and they represent 
money invested that is bringing us no return. As 
such spots are the results of erosion, they must 
be dealt with by checking this evil. This is best 
done by properly constructed terraces and the 
liberal use of humus-forming and cover crops. 





Uncle John on the War Situation 





EEN to town, Uncle John?” asked the agricul- 
cultural man, as Uncle John, astride his gray 
mule, drew up by the side of a field the dee- 

monstrator, as Uncle John called him, was inocu- 
lating preparatory to planting crimson clover. 

“Yes,” said the old man, “I hearn that they wan’t 
no market fer cotton, so I ’lowed I’d go to Laurel 
and see the Hicks Mercantile about it, an’, by gum, 
I found they didn’t want no cotton shore ’nuff! I 
went all over town an’ ast every feller I seen an’ 
the best any of ’em would do was to offer to loan 
me twenty-five dollars a bale on it. Said they 
didn’t want to buy it at afl; that Yirrup and Stir-up 
wuz in a big rucus, an’ all the ships wus sunk an’ 
the mills shot down, an’ that them fool furriners 
wus so buzy a shootin’ each other that they wuz a 
payin’ mighty little attention to whether they had 
any clothes or not, any way. 

“Yes,” Uncle John went on, taking a chew of 
Navy, “it seems that a feller over there they call 
the Kayser got to eachin’ fur a fight, an’ pulled off 
his coat an’ axed the Czar of sumthin’-or-other 
what he wuz goin’ to do about it. Then the Czar 
didn’t say nothin’, but started to shuckin’ his coat, 
too. From this the thing started, an’ now they say 
that Ireland an’ Jay-pan an’ Novy Scoshy air into 
it, with Turkey an’ Pee-ru a-gettin’ ready, an’ that 
what they all want ain’t cotton, but sumpthin’ to 
eat. 

“What gits me”, grumbled the old man, picking 
his teeth with a splinter from off the rail fence, “is 
that I acted the fool again this year an’ didn’t plant 
much corn, thinkin’ I'd strike it rich with a big 
crop o’ cotton. I made the cotton, all right, but 
now I can’t sell the stuff. Didn’t plant much corn, 
an’ the early drouth got it, an’ now it’s up to a dol- 
lar an’ a quarter a bushel an’ likely to go higher. 

“Say”, he concluded, pulling his mule away from 
the rank grass in the fence corner, preparatory to 
riding on, “what wuz that I hearn you a-saying’ 
tother day about treatin’ oats fer smut? I bought 
ten bushels today an’ wish you’d come over an’ help 
me put em in right. I c’n put in my clover the same 
day an’ you c’n help me out on the monopolation. 
I got stung pretty bad all aroun’ this year, what 
with this war an’ me being an ole fool besides, but 
next year one thing’s certain: I may raise some 
cotton, but you c’n bet your bottom dollar I'll raise 
sumpthin’ for me an’ my folks an’ crittefs fust.” 





A Thought for the Week 


Tics best things are ahead of us, not behind 





us. Only the atheist can logically be a pes- 
simist. The movement of humanity under 
the rule of an all-wise, all-gracious, all-mighty 
God, is forward, not backward.—Bishop O. P. Fitz- 
gerald. 
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Have Cotton Meetings in Every County at Once 


THIS IS THE NEXT THING NEEDED—RELIEF CANNOT BE HANDED DOWN FROM THE 
TOP-THE PEOPLE THEMSELVES MUST ORGANIZE AND ACT IN EVERY COUNTY 








By CLARENCE POE 








about the present low prices of cotton, and 
everlastingly emphasize, is that there is ab- 
solutely no justification for these low prices. 

It was not to be expected that cotton would re- 
imain at the price it was when the war broke out, 
but a two-cent drop in prices was the uttermost 
that should have happened, and the wild talk 
about half the world’s consumption being cut off is 
largely to blame for its going lower. For those ir- 
responsible people who started such falsehoods 
through thoughtlessness or ignorance, there may 
be some excuse, but we fear that many people 
have repeated such statements simply in the hope 
of buying cotton cheap. In any case, farmers ev- 
erywhere should be on the lookout for such people 
and nail these statements every time they get a 
start. As the writer pointed out in resolutions 
adopted in one cotton meeting last week: 


Te very first things we ought to remember, 


“While fully recognizing the seriousness of 
the present cotton situation, we warn our 
farmers against becoming panic-stricken by 
extreme statements regarding the quantities 
of cotton to be carried over; and remind them, 
first, that the English operatives are very few 
liable to military draft, and shipping facilities 
are fast improving; and second, that only 10 
per cent of the world’s spindles are in Ger- 
many and Austria and only 15 per cent in 
these countries and France, and even if all 
these spindles should stop, the loss would be 
materially made good by the increased con- 
sumption of American mills. Therefore we 
warn our people that there is absolutely no 
justification for the colossal depreciation in 
market values these last thirty days.” 


It may be well for us to give just here the num- 


ber of spindles in the leading cotton manufactur- 


ing countries as follows: Great Britain, 57,000,000; 
United States, 30,500,000; Germany, 10,925,000; Rus- 
sia, 8,950,000; France, 7,400,000; British India, 6,465,- 
000, etc. The world’s total is 143,730,000. 


The Man Who Voluntarily Sells Cotton at 
Present Prices Is a Traitor 


"Tver then is the situation: Not over 10 or 15 





per cent of the world’s spindles are likely to 

stop; even this decrease in consumption in 
Europe will be partially made good by the increas- 
ed consumption of American mills; and as soon as 
the war is over, as Dr. Carver points out, “these 
countries which have not been able to get cotton 
will be clamoring for it.” 

And yet, there are foolish American farmers in 
every State simply giving away their cotton at 
ridiculous prices before the. Cotton Exchanges 
open, and before the financial world has time 
to catch its breath and find out whether it is really 
hurt or only scared. 

Perhaps some of these farmers are compelled to 
sell, and we may excuse them, but for the others 
there is just one thing to say. That thing is that 
every man who sells a bale of cotton at present 
fictitious prices, unless compelled to do so by 
necessity, is not only playing the fool so far as 
his own interests are concerned, but is a traitor to 
his fellow farmers. 

If he himself only were getting hurt, we might 
let him alone, but he is depressing prices for ev- 
erybody else in the South. Four or five thousand 
farmers scattered over the South by accepting the 
ridiculous prices recently offered, or else by in- 
sisting on giving away their cotton to somebody 
when there was no market at all,—these few ir- 
responsible cotton growers have come mighty 
near establishing an eight-cent level for prices 
that it will take energetic action from Virginia to 
Texas to overcome. 

It is our belief that if the cotton exchanges could 
have remained open, prices would have gradually 
adjusted themselves to lower levels, but that the 
abused New York cotton gamblers would never 
have brought prices so low as farmers have done 
by the South-wide “bear” movement they have 
themselves instituted. 





We Must Have Public Meetings in Every 
Cotton County 


HERE is just one thing now that can rescue 

our farmers from the situation the ignorance 

and panic of a few have brought on, and that 

thing is through organization in every cotton- 

producing county. On Thursday night of last 

week we sent the following telegram to the Gov- 
ernor of every Cotton State: 





“Present cotton situation presents greatest 
Crisis in Southern financial history since the 
Civil War, and matter can never be settled 
by a few leaders at the top. To save situa- 
tion people themselves must meet and meet 
quickly in every county, make warehouse ar- 
rangements, ascertain banking conditions, and 
plan holding movement. On behalf of 170,000 
Southern farmer subscribers, The Progressive 
Farmer appeals to you to confer immediately 
with your Commissioner of Agriculture, and 
President State Farmers’ Union, and you 
jointly call public meetings to consider situa- 
tion in every county for Saturday, twelfth, or 
earliest possible date.” 


We have already waited too long. Talk accom- 
plishes nothing, and State meetings and South-wide 
meetings mighty little. We must go out into the 
highways and hedges and get the people ,organ- 
ized in every county and every cotton market. 
Leaders must be chosen in every county who will 
have the responsibility of seeing what can be done 
about providing warehouse facilities, about secur- 
ing loans from banks, and about securing holding 
pledges from growers of all classes. 

Let the word go out to all the world that the 
cotton in the South is not in the hands of men 
who have lost their heads and are trying to give 
away their cotton to anybody who will take it, not 
in the hands of Esaus, each rushing to sell his 
birthright for the first mess of pottage offered, but 
that men have met in a thousand counties—real 
men “who know their rights and knowing dare 
maintain”—and that these men are going to hold 
cotton for a fair and living price. 

Let us have meetings in every county to plan 
warehouse and banking accommodations and send 
out this word to all the world, and cotton prices 
will at once begin climbing»back toward a sane 
and decent figure. 


“Where Are We At?” 


MONTH ago everything was in confusion. 

There were all kinds of wild’ rumors as to 

how much European consumption would be 
cut off. Or even if there was demand for cotton in 
Europe, millions of people said that shipping would 
be paralyzed and we could not get vessels to carry 
the cotton there. Others were pointing out that 
there was not money enough to finance the crop. 
“In any case,” screamed other pessimists, “it is 
simply impossible to warehouse the cotton be- 
cause there are not warehouses enough and we 
can’t build them in time.” 





Just in order to steady and sober such excitable 


and panic-stricken brethren, we wish again to in- 
dicate some of the steps of progress we have 
taken and point out “where we are at” just at this 
time :— , 

1. We kn@w that Germany and Austria have 
only 10 per cent of the world’s spindles, and that 
if England keeps her supremacy on the seas, fac- 
tories in all the other countries may probably be 
reached with ships bearing American. cotton. 

2. Our American government is fast maturing 
plans to get the ships, and is succeeding measur- 
ably. Week before last America and Canada 
shipped abroad 9,327,000 bushels of grain—more 
than ever before went abroad in any single week, 
with only one exception. That doesn’t look like 
“shipping is paralyzed.” 

3. The government has declared‘its purpose to 
finance the crop through abundant emergency cur- 
rency. 

4. Instead of old slowly-built warehouses we 
may put up a warehouse in any market in a few 
hours’ time—logs for a floor, barb wire for walls, 
tarpaulin for covering—and have its certificates 
recognized by the Government, if there is a re- 
sponsible company back of it with proper insur- 
ance in force. 


Are the Bankers Ready and Willing for 
Their Job? 
"TL anset is just one other question that is left 


unsettled. That question is, “Are the bank- 

ers ready and willing for their part of the 
work—the job of furnishing the money on ware- 
house certificates ? 

This is the one place where the situation doesn’t 
look good to us. Some of the banks are both 
ready and willing; some are ready but not willing, 
and some are neither ready nor willing. 

We had intended printing this week a summary 
of the replies received in response to our open 
letter to bankers given in last week’s Progressive 
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Farmer, but in order to do justice to bankers in 
distant places, it seems better to hold over the 
symposium till next week. 

Meanwhile, however, the question is being asked 
from one end of the South to the other, as to 
whether ‘the Government’s plans for emergency 
currency issued through National banks are really 
going to give the farmer the needed relief. 

In the first place it is a pertinent problem which 
Senator Vardaman brought forward the other day 
when he. said that there are 40 National banks in 
Mississippi as compared with over 300 State banks, 
and that he did not believe these National banks 
alone could furnish sufficient relief. Here is a re- 
port we have just obtained showing the number 
of State and National banks in each cotton State: 











Ss es bir ys National All 
E anks an ationa 
STAT. and Trust | Savings Banks Banks 
Companies} Banks 
Virginia__-_.-..... 277 36 133 446 
North Carolina--_- 400 31 78 509 
South Carolina-__- 341 41 48 430 
Georgia... <.4,<s-. 701 69 116 886 
) Sy ees a 194 17) 55 266 
Alabama -__--.--..- 271 35 86 392 
Mississippi ------_. 326 18 40 394 
Louisiana _._.__._- 245 16 32 
ti etdbann naan 867 117 524 1568 
Arkansas_..._____. 451 13 57 521 
Tennessee_-_-_______ 414 50 lil 575 
Oklahoma_.-..__.-- 616 1 327 

















The significance of this tahle, of course, lies in 
the fact that only National banks joining as mem- 
bers of a Currency Association may secure the 
emergency currency, the amount available to any 
bank being 125 per cent of its capital and surplus, 
30 per cent of which issue may be based on com- 
mercial paper, and the remaining 70 per cent “bonds 
and other securities.” The great relief given by 
Secretary McAdoo was in agreeing to accept 
warehouse receipts on cotton and tobacco as “other 
securities.” The rate of interest paid by banks on 
emergency currency is 3 per cemt per annum for 
the first three months, after which the rate is in- 
creased each month’ % per cent until it reaches 6 
per cent where it stands. Warehouse receipts 
will be recognized for only 40 per cent of the total 
125 per cent, currency issue. Moreover, while it 
is true that emergency currency is issued directly 
only to National banks, Secretary McAdoo has as- 
sured us> 


“State banks are actually depositing their 
securities with the National banks, and the 
National banks are getting the issue against 
those securities and turning it over to the 
State banks. It is perfectly simple to get it. 
There is no difficulty about that.” 


Who Is to Blame—The Government or the 
Banks . 


E UNDOUBTEDLY have an admirable new 
currency law, but we are unfortunate 
in that we must “break it in” in a time of 

crisis like this. Amid all the confusion of the pres- 
ent time there are just a few facts that stand out. 
The most notable is that the Government relief for 
the cotton farmer is not so positive as had been 
promised. 


Over and over again we have been assured from 
Washington that money enough will be advanced 
to finance the crop. Senator Hoke Smith told the 
Cotton Congress that $300,000,000 would be avaiia- 
ble by now, and Secretary McAdoo in officially an- 
nouncing that emergency currency would be is- 
sued through National banks for 75 per cent of the 
value of warehouse certificates, added: 


“IT am convinced that there is adequate pow- 
er under existing law to issue through the Nat- 
ional banks all the currency to meet any rea- 
sonable demand that may develop, in any part 
of the country, and that it is not necessary to 
extend the note-issuing privilege to State 
banks: The Secretary of the Treasury already 
has the power to issue one billion dollars of 
additional National bank currency if it should 
be required, but I cannot imagine a-condition 
when any such need will arise.” 


Furthermore, Mr. McAdoo declared that the 
money must be used for harvesting and carrying 
the crop until a reasonable market can be found 
and for the needs of legitimate business, and 
reiterated his belief that State and private banks 
would be abundantly relieved by getting emerg- 
ency currencey indirectly through their National 
bank correspondents. 

Nevertheless, in the face of these official declar- 
ations (which we accepted as safe premises for 
our open letter to bankers last week) and in the 
face of Theodore H. Price’s declaration after leav- 
ing the Washington Cotton Conference that “we 
think it may be safely assumed that any one who 
wants to hold cotton properly warehoused can bor- 
row at least seven cents per pound on it”—in the 

(Concluded on page 19. this issue) 
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Don’t stow this away 
under your hat. Use it. 


P. A. in the tidy red tin or the 

toppy red bag hands you the 
biggest money’s worth of fra- 
grant pipe-joy that your dime or 
nickel ever bought. They are 

the dandy packages of choicest 
pipe-food to tote on the hip or in 
the vest pocket. But—and make special note 
of this—the grandest way to keep a supply of 


>RINGE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


























































at home is in the one-pound glass humidor. 
Boys! there never was a better tobacco than 
good old P. A., made by our wonderful pat- 
ented process that makes it as biteless as a 
day-old kitten. And there never was a 
better container than the glass humidor that 
goes with the 1-lb. purchase of P. A. It 
keeps it all good and as prime as the day it 
left the factory, and all you got to do is fill 
your little old pouch and you’ve got pipe 
food or makin’s for cigarettes that stands 
without a rival. 








Sold everywhere where 
smokings are on the call. 


R. J. REYNOLDS 
TOBACCO CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Used by the big majority of 
Rifle, Pistol and Revolver Shots 
T MUST be.a satisfaction to the individual rifle, 


pistol or revolver user to know that his prefer- 
ence for Remington-UMC Metallics is shared alike 
by professional experts, crack-shots and sports- 
men in all parts of the world. 

And this accounts, too, for the marked increase every year 
inthed d for Remington-UMC Metallics. 

Remington-UMC Metallics are made for every standard 
make and for every calibre in use—rifle, pistol and revolver. 

Get them from the dealer who shows the Red Ball WCark 
of Remington-UMC—the sign of Sportsmen's Headquarters. 

To keep your gun cleaned and lubricated right, use Rem 
Oil, the new powder solvent, rust preventative, and gun 
lubricant. 
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, When writing to advertisers say, ‘I saw your advertisementin 
Whe Progressive Farmer.”* 


Remington Arms-Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 
299 Broadway, New York 
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REPELLENTS FOR PROTECTING 
ANIMALS FROM FLIES 





Results of Tests of Mixtures by the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture 


HE results of tests with various 

substances designed to keep flies 
from annoying cattle, horses and 
mules, are shortly to be published by 
the Department of Agriculture. In 
these tests, the specialists of the de- 
partment have found that there were 
substances which, if applied to ani- 
mals, would keep the biting flies, such 
as the stable fly and horse fly, the 
bot fly and the screw worm fly, away 
from the animal from one to four 
days. They also tested a number of 
substances to be used on wounds to 
prevent the screw worm fly from de- 
positing its eggs, and the housefly 
from interfering with the wound and 
possibly infecting it. 

In general, the conclusions are that 
many of the substances such as pyre- 
thrum powder, camphor, citronella, 
and sassafras, while temporary re- 
pellents, lose their effectiveness very 
shortly. 

Various oils, emulsions of oils, and 
mixtures of oils are used in repelling 
flies. Crude petroleum, cottonseed 
oil, fish or train oil, and light coai- 
tar oil may be used pure. 

Jenson (1909) recommends the fol- 
lowing formula which is said to pro- 
tect cows for a week: 


Common laundry soap ..........6- 1 pound 
WU SOEUR Curl eiers 3 Slee oe 6.08 shelve tes st .<.0's.% 4 gallons 
MOEUGG DELPOICIRN, 5 s-65 0.6 5.6 4:4, 460-0 sees 1 gallon 
POWGSTSE RNAPNtCHANA ois. c's. cvce c's 4 ounces 


Fish oil is rated as one of the best 
repellents and has been used alone 
and in combination with various oth- 
er substances. Other substances that 
have repellent qualities and that have 
beeen used in various mixtures are 
pine tar, oil of tar, crude carbolic 
acid, oil of pennyroyal and kerosene. 

The protective action of fish oil is 
stated torange from less thantwo days 
(Parrott, 1900) to six days. Moore’s 
formula is said to protect for two 
days. This mixture is safe when ap- 
plied lightly with a brush, but not 
when applied liberally with a pail 
spray pump. The formula is as fol- 
lows: 


Bight Of) .ccccdcccccccccscccncsssecs 100 parts 
CEE OE BB a rio eis .n k0ie 6 G2056: 626586. 050 2508 50 parts 
Crude carbolic acid .......es.esee0 1 part 


In experimental tests carried out 
by the department the following re- 
sults were®btained: 


A 10 per cent mixture of crude car- 
bolic acid (21.8 per cent phenols) in 
cottonseed oil has a very strong re- 
pellent action on flies, but this lasts 
less than a day, in consequence of 
which it is necessary to apply the 
mixture every day. The mixture 
should be applied lightly with a brush; 
since a heavy application with a spray 
pump is likely to cause phenol poi- 
soning. 

Mixtures consisting of 10, 20, and 50 
per cent of pine tar in cottonseed oil 
have marked repellent qualities. They 
should be applied lightly and it is 
necessary to apply them every day. 
A liberal application of a 10 per cent 
mixture is deleterious to animals. 
This is also the case with a half-and- 
half mixture of pine tar ard Beau- 
mont oil when applied lightly with a 
brush. 


A mixture of oil of tar (14 per cent 
phenols, volatife with steam) in cot- 
tonseed oil and in Beaumont oil has a 
very marked repellent action. A 10 
per cent mixture of oil of tar in cot- 
tonseed oil is safe A half-and-half 
mixture of oil of tar and cottonseed 
oil when applied liberally with a 
spray pump and 50 per cent oil of tar 
in Beaumont oil applied with a brush 
are not safe. Ten per cent oil of tar 
in Beaumont oil is safe. When ap- 
plied lightly it is necessary to apply 
10 per cent oil of tar in cottonseed 
oil or 10 per cent oil of tar in Beau- 
mont cil every day. 


ADDITIONAL TERRITORY TICK- 
FREE 





Nearly One-Third of Southern Tick 
Districts Now Free From Pest © 


HE Secretary of Agriculture has 

issued an order, effective Septem- 
ber 1, lifting the quarantine on ac- 
count of Texas fever of cattle from 
certain portions of South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana. This action is taken as:a 
result of further progress ~made in 
the eradication of cattle ticks by co- 
operation between State and Fed- 
eral authorities. The area released 
amounts to 6,801 square miles. This 
brings the total territory released 
from quarantine since the beginning 
of the work in 1906 up to 222,709 
square miles, which is nearly one- 
third of the total area infested with 
ticks at the time the work of erad- 
ication was begun. 

The territory released in each State 
by the recent order is as follows: 

In South Carolina, the counties of 
Dillon, Lee, Newberry, and Sumter, 
2,053 square miles. 

In Georgia, the counties of Dade 
and Rockdale, 305 square miles. 

In Alabama, the county of Lauder- 
dale and a portion of the county of 
Jackson, 1,129 square miles. 

In Mississippi, the county of Laud- 
erdale and portions of the counties 
of Bolivar, Grenada, Jefferson, La- 
fayette, Marshall, Monroe, Sharkey, 
and Yazoo, 2,117 square miles. 

In Louisiana, the parish of Tertsas 
and a portion of the parish of Clai- 
borne, 1,197 square miles. 





The Symptoms of Anthrax or 
Charbon 


NTHRAX, a highly contagious 

disease of livestock, has been 
causing great loss to stock raisers in 
certain sections. It is more common- 
ly known as charbon, splenetic fever, 
or wool sorters disease. It is a very 
fatal disease, resulting in death in 
from a-few hours to a few days. 

Practically all animals are suscep- 
tible to anthrax, but the horse, mule 
and cow seem to be most commonly 
affected. The disease may appear in 
several different types in the same 
locality, but the acute form usually 
affects cattle. The animal becomes 
sluggish, has ruffled coat, refuses food 
but is very thirsty owing to the high 
temperature which runs from 105 de- 
grees to 107 degrees F. (Horses some- 
times continue to eat until the very 
last.) These symptoms soon give 
way to an uneasiness, a swelling un- 
der the skin in different parts of the 
body, champing of the jaws, and 
spasms of the muscles of the limbs. 
The animal reels and staggers when 
attempting to walk; the eyes, nose 
and mouth have small bloody spots; 
breathing becomes labored, and death 
soon follows. There will be a bloody 
discharge from all natural openings 
after death. 

Post mortem examinations should 
never be held only by an expert, as 
there will be nothing gained other- 
wise; and the operator runs a great 
risk of contracting the disease him- 
self through an abrasion of the skin. 

All animals that die should be 
burned immediately. It is best not to 
move the carcass from where the 
animal died, but if moving is neces- 
sary, haul it on a stone boat or ona 
wagon with a tight: box. Clean up all 
discharges and sprinkle the ground 
with quicklime where the carcass has 
lain. All the roads, yards and pas- 
tures where the sick animals have 
been, and above all, where the pas- 
sages of saliva have fallen should be 
thoroughly disinfected, or the layer 
surface removed and deeply buried. 
Where possible concrete floors should 
be placed in the buildings where sick 
animals have been kept or have died. 
—C. D. Stubbs, Arkansas Experiment 
Station. 
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VACCINATE 
WITH 


BLACKLECOIDS 


and save the animals. 


BLACKLECOIDS 


are 


EASIEST 
SAFEST 
SUREST. 


Used and _ endorsed 
everywiere that Black- 
leg is known. 

Order through your 
veterinarian or drug- 
gist. 

Write us for circulars 
describing Blackleg and 
telling how to prevent 
it; 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Department of Animal Industry, 
DETROIT, - MICHIGAN. 





















FOR AN EXPERIENCED AND 
CAPABLE 


LIVE STOCK 
AUCTIONEER 


WRITE i. L. IGLEHEART, 
Elizabethtown, Ky. 


FRED REPPERT, 


Livestock 
AUCTIONEER 


Decatur, Indiana 


Have a wide acquaintance among 
breeders in every state in the Un- 
ion. Write early for dates, as I 
sell nearly every day in the sale 
season. 








nn SERSEYS 


PARARAALALI AAA 


OAKWOOD FARM 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop. 
NEWTON, NORTH CAROLINA. 


JERSEY HEIFER, 
Dropped 
February 16, 1914. 
Price, $70.00 


= 
If you can not come and see this 
heifer, send for her picture. 














HOLSTEINS 


RRR eee aaa eee 


—_= i ~Y 
Holsteins and Guernseys 


100 head high grade cows and heifers, fresh 
and to freshen. Splendid individuals, heavy 
milkers. All bred to registered bulls. Also 
some pure-bred. registered Holstein bull 
calves. Also grade Holstein bulls and heifer 
calves. All tuberculin tested. 
ELKTON FARM, 


Maryland. 
J 





Elkton, ~ 
as 








TAMWORTHS 


PPAPALRAL LAL 


—TAMWORTH PIGS— 


Immuned service boars, all ages. 
dian or American bred. 





English, Cana- 
Farrowed by 600 to 1200 
lb. Champion sows, sired by 800 to 1100 1b. Grand 
Champion boars. Largest registered prize-winning 
immuned herd in the South. Won 218 premiums, 
21 champions,9 grand champions and 5 trophy 
cups at eight shows in 1913. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia, S. C. 

















Pigs, bred gilts and boars 
Tamworths. ready for service for sale at 
feasonable prices. All well bred and none but 
good individuals offered for sale. 
WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, 
D: 3. LYBROOK, Mgr. R.1, Winston-Salem, N.C. 


Boys’ Corn Club Tries Cow Judging 
at Biltmore 


RECENT very interesting meet- 

ing of the Buncombe County, N. 
C., Boys’ Corn Club was held at Bilt- 
more, the estate of the late George 
W. Vanderbilt. At this meeting Dr. 
A. S. Wheeler, manager of Biltmore 
Farms offered a first prize of $3, sec- 
ond prize of $2, and a third prize of 
$1 to be awarded in a cow scoring 
and judging contest to be participat- 
ed in by the boys present. The boys 
entered into the spirit of the occa- 
sion with zeal and enthusiasm. The 
cows that were brought into the ring 
to judge were Trevarth’s Garland, 
with a record of 14,561 pounds milk, 
testing 859,41 pounds butter in the 
year; Kola’s Xarama, with a record 
of 14,298 pounds milk, testing 940.03 
pounds butter in the year; Kola’s 
Lorna, with a record of 11,359 pounds 
milk, testing 735.37 pounds butter in 
the year; Kola’s Golden Bianca, with 
a record of 7270 pounds milk, testing 
376.44 pounds butter in the year; and 
Kola’s Animation, with a record of 


7498 pounds milk, testing 444.58 
pounds butter in the year. 
Although Prof. R. S. Curtis, the 


judge, did not himself know anything 
about the comparative records of 
these cows, nor did any of the boys 
have any idea as to which was the 
biggest producer, it was astonishing 
how quickly the majority of these 
corn club boys caught the valuable 
lessons of type and conformation and 
applied the same to their scoring, and 
placed these cows as they should be, 
in their judging. Most of them hit 
upon Trevarth’s Garland as being the 
highest type and the best dairy cow 
in the bunch, with Kola’s Xarama a 
close second. The boys were very 
outspoken in their appreciation of 
their appreciation of this opportunity 
to see some of the best dairy cows in 
the country, and to have the chance 
of being shown by one of the leading 
experts, Prof Curtis, what the stand- 
ard of judging dairy cows should be. 

Eafl Justice, Beech, N. C,, first prize 
$3; Carey Roberts, Beech, N. C., se- 
cond prize, $2; Fred Roberson, Cand- 
ler, N. C., third prize, $1. 





Virginia Stamps Out Hog Cholera 


OMMISSIONER Koiner is warning 
farmers against the appearance of 
hog diseases and is offering serum, 
syringes, and instructions at merely 
nominal sums to Virginia farmers. 
Farmers are urged to quarantine 
promptly and effectually all animals 
under suspicion, the burying or cre- 
mation of dead diseased animals and 
poultry, and a warning is also issued 
against fake remedies and preven- 
tives, pointing out that there is no 
reason to believe in their efficacy or 
efficiency. Disease is said to be car- 
ried by dogs, buzzards, crows, etc., 
and the only safe way is to bury car- 
casses deeply, using plenty of quick 
lime thereon and disinfectants in hog 
lots. Above all else the Department 
recommends perfect cleanliness as 
the surest preventive and remedy. 
GEO. E. WRAY. 
Pilkinton, Virginia. 





The United States Department of 
Agriculture has just issued a 16-page 
Farmers’ Bulletin (No. 603) on meth- 
ods of preparation and directions for 
the use of arsenical cattle dips. These 
are the dips which are_ effective 
against the Texas fever tick. The 
bulletin gives farmers and stock rais- 
ers explicit practical directions for 
the making and use of boiled and 
self-boiled dips. The measures pre- 
scribed for the safe handling of these 
poisonous substances should be read 


attentively by every farmer who 
wishes to dip his own cattle. The 
bulletin will be sent free to any 


one who will send a postcard to the 
Editor and Chief, Division of Publi- 
cations, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 





The Progressive Farmer’s “Open Letter to 
the Southern Congressmen” hits the nail on 
the head, goes to the root of the matter, and 
to the heart of every poor man,—Windsor 





Ledger. 


(15) 971 
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“THE HORSES YOU WANT ARE HERE.” 


BUY HORSES BY MAIL 


Running-Walkers 
Riding and Driving Horses for all purposes 


Stallions, Mares, Geldings 


The Kentucky Kind at Breeder’s Prices 


First cost under a positive guarantee. 
day for literature. 4 ’ 


GLENWORTH FARMS, Home of Bohemian King, 


Fox-Trotters 


Write to- 


S. EDELEN, Owner, 


Main St., Burgin, Ky. 














THE AMERICAN SHORTHORN 
13 Dexter Park Avenue, 


SHORTHORNS FOR BEEF AND MILK. 





This is the breed that will furnish you with both 
Products. Shorthorn beef is of the primest quality 
as attested by the records of the leading shows and 
markets of Great Britain and America. 


_AS MILK PRODUCERS SHORTHORNS 


take high rank, having established their claims as 
a dual-purpose breed. Yearly milk records of from 

»000 to 12,000 pounds are numerous, and up as high 
ag 18,075 pounds. The only way to 


Encrease the Productiveness of Your 
Soil 

is by the maintenance of livestock. If further infor- 

mation is necessary to convince you that the Short- 


horn is the most profitable breed of cattle, such in- 
formation will be furnished you on application to 


BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
CHICAGO,ILL, 











Farms 


many other bulls of 








Woodlawa Aberdeen-Angus frit’ ve shat 
TA KARTE a OE: 


*““WOODLAWN FARMS” is} the home of many of the very best bred and 
individual Angus catile in America, containing about one thousand acres of 
choicest bluegrass pastures and watered by limestone springs, which has 
made Tennessee famous for its superior race horses, Jerseys and beef cat- 
tle, and upon which we have founded an Angus herd unsurpassed in qual- 
ity and breeding in Ameriga, and offering for sale some young bulls and fe- 
males by such noted sires as Oakville Quiet Lad and K 
national Grand Champion bulls; also Royal Prince of Cullen (imported), and 


scription of what we have for sale. 


WOODLAWN FARMS 


E. L. Hampton, Owner. 2407 West End Ave., Nashville, Tenn. 


Know Them’’ 


loman, both Inter- 
equal breeding and merit. Write for complete de- 








BERKSHIRES | 
SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 


z 









Lee’s Premier 3rd, cost $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500 
his dam sold for $1,500. oar — 


Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910. 


Offspring of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. 
All hogs guaranteed cholera immune. 

Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 

Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


Buy from the best and most noted herd in the South. 











Mills Premier Duke No. 176,602 


SUPERBLY BRED BERKSHIRES. 

We can furnish for immediate shipment boars. 
gilts and pigs of either sex, sired by the following 
great boars: Mills Premier Duke, No. 176,602- 
Gillucas Art Prince 3rd, No. 189,420; Black Ar, 
thur, No. 182,898; and Rival’s Masterpiece, No 
136,964 Pairs and trios furnished no akin. 

Registered Shropshire lambs, ewes and rams, 
sired by Davison’s 2608, Association No. 344,092. 
KIMBALL FARM, Oxford, N. C. 


‘A DOLLAR DOWN A 




















OCCONEECHEE FARM. 
A PEDIGREE. WITH EVERY PiG- DURHAM.NC. | 


THE BEST IN BERKSHIRES. 


We are offering Berkshires of the correct type 
and of the best breeding at reasonable prices. 


MOSS BROS., St. Matthews, S. C. 

















Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood. , 











Berkshires 
of Quality 


Pigs will be eight to 
ten weeks old Sept. 12. "Wf; 
Strictly Ftrst Class. 


Windy Heights Berkshire Farm, °¢f4 Pair 
Sycamore, Virginia. ; 




















CHESTER WHITES 
0. I. C.’S 


Pure bred stock, all ages, for sale. Pigs 10 week 
$18 per pair, no-akin, out of large miei and bafekie my 
Prize Boars, including a son of ‘‘King of Models’”’ the 
1015 lb, Champion Boar. 
W.1. OWEN, R.F.D. 2, Bedford City. Va 
POLAND-CHINAS 
PAP AAA L SADA 


eee 


POLAND CHINA PIGS 
From Large Progressive Boars and Sows. 
Bea E, BROWN, MURFREESBORO, TENN. 


BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINA HOGS 


FOR SALE. 
Boars ready for service and young gilts and pigs. 


E. S. WRIGHT, Sykes, Tenn. 


da POLAND bg pigs and are ee of po biggest 
e an ghest quality. so An 
CHINAS Cattle. J. P. Vissering, Box 7, Altone It 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


Best of breeding; early fall 
Duroe-Jerseys pigs; expect over 100; prices 
cut 20 to 25 per ct. to all cotton farmers. Keep a stiff up- 
per lip boys, the red sow will lead you out of the woods. 


- SHAY, Cruso, N.C. 
DUROC-JERSEY PIGS 


Good individuals. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. For particulars write 
J. LYERLY& SONS, Route No.1, Cleveland, N. C. 


HEREFORDS 
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We Have for Sale 


10 Hereford Bulls 


Ready for Service 


15 Young Hereford 


Heifers All registered and well bred. Beau 
© Brummel and Anxiety blood pre- 
dominating. Write for particulars. 
COYLE BROS., Huntsville, Ala, 



















Registered Hereford Cattle for Sale 


Best Herd in the South. Write us forprices. 
GILTNER BROTHERS, 13 ‘EMINENCE KY. 


HORSES AND JACKS 


Closing Out Sale of Jacks, 
Saddiers and Percherons. 
We have a number of saddle 
stallions, mares and geldings, 
colts and fillies. We have 
more good fox-walking stal- 
lions, mares and_ geldings 
than can be found on_ any 
other farm in the state. Some 
splendid jacks and Percheron 
horses; many of them good 
enough to go in the show 
ring. Write us your wants 
today. COOK & BROWN, 
Lexington, Ky. 
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Delicious Pot Reast cooked 
without water and 
without burning 
Place the kettle emp- 
ty over a low flame. 
In ted kettle, 
sear the roast all over, 
Turn down flame. 
n half done, turn 
meat over. Be sure to 
use the 


“Wear-Ever” 


Aluminum 
Windsor Kettle 
**Wear-Ever’’ utensils give enduring satisfaction-- 
cannot chip or rust--are pure and safe, 
Replace utensils that wear out 
with utensils that ““Wear-Ever” 
Write for booklet, "The Wear-Ever*? Kitchen, 
you how to save fuel, time and strength, 
+ Men to demonstrate and sell ‘*Wear- 
WANTED: Ever”? Specialties. Only those whe 
can furnish security will be considered. 


Look for this 


trademark 


Tt tells 











The on ey Cooking Utensil ape 
t. 67. New Kensington 
Maethere’ “Afarainamn Co., Ltd., ‘Toronto, Ontario 
Send prepaid 1 qt. ‘“Wear- Ever’ Stewpan. Enclos- 
ed is 20c in stamps---money refunded if hot satisfied. 


NAME oocceccucvescvcccccceseceeeeeseeeeeceecs 


Address corer cneveererevewnnaweucecsseccscess 














ly 26e, But fone delay an Othe 


ty 
tiene voile. Glosea spate Hee 
quisitely in scalloped edge 
ke effect made o of vp te ils oral destin emt embroid and chaste Front 
we a Hig tucks. Ks, izes 2 to 44. Be cure tos cise. 9c 
Order by No. 23AB. We pay postage. Special ries only 


Send for Bargain Book 


pament, tetyles. Mailed free. Write for it. 
See OR PRD A ye f tien 2 guaranteed or money back. 





W. &H. WALKER eea'ecucen Sx 








$S Serviceable Bib 
wis ss have you e a 


offered in our Rig Bargain Book. 
Write for it today— 


Order Now 


10¢c for one of these bib 
oe tag our i Your money 
Bok if erfectly gatisiied, 





postage. Each, 0: 


Send Today for 
Bargain Book 


or wenneae suparels in new- 
styles. Mailed free 
Write for ‘it. SEN DSURE 
TODAY. Satisfaction guar- 
ur money back. 
on’ t miss thisgreat oppor- 
tunity. Write today: . 


anteed or yo 
Do 





SS eens 
LW. & H. WALKER pivtscunan, PA. 








FARM FENCE 
1h cts. a rod 


fora 26 in. high fence; 
1-4c. @ rod for 47inch high 
pane fence: 2861-2carodfora 
60-inch pont poultry fence. Sold 
direct tothe farmer on 30 Days 
Free Trial. Special barb wire, 80 
rod 8 1, 40. Catalog free. 
INTERLOCKING FENCE Co. 
BOX C-5 MORTON, ILLINOIS. 





HARVESTER with binder at- 
tachment, cuts and throws in 

iles on harvester or winrows. 
Kien an horse cut and shock 


every state. Price oniy $20 00 
3D. Borne, Haswell, Colo., writes: 
nia Ilyou otaim forit — tie 

cane and co 


rg show: ‘ictures a har 
Aahvens pROCESS MFG. Cou Sa fing, Kana 


we > Selden binder. 





“T am 
Progres- 
reliability 


When writing to advertisers, say: 
writing you as an advertiser in The 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the 
of all advertising it carries,” 


The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come 





By JOHN FOX, Jr. 





Copyright, 1903, by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


All rights reserved 








CAST OF CHARACTERS 
SHO ss Vaviec 
Joel Turner . 


The hero 
coccescoevesced® Mountaineer 
Melissa ..... Joel Turner’s daughter 
Rube, Dolph and Tom....Joel Turner's sons 
Tad Dillon Joel Turner's neighbor 

and bitter enemy 
-Sons of Tad Dillon 
The Schoolmaster 
...Chad’s New Friend 
Dan and Harry Dean...... 
...Chad’s new neighbors 
SYNOPSIS 


nameless, 


Daws and Tad Dillon... 
Caleb Hazel ..ccccvccccce 
Major Buford.. 
Margaret, 


Orphaned, 
Chad, with his faithful 
away from his home in the mountains 
rather than be bound out to a neighbor 
whom his foster father owed, They meet five 
boys with a dog, ‘“‘Whizzer,’’ and a fight en-~- 
sues between the two dogs and their owners, 
in which Chad and Jack come off the victors, 
thus starting a feud between the Turners 
and Dillons, for Chad and Jack are adopted 
by the former. The school-master takes a 
special interest in Chad, telling him stories 
| of “The Bluegrass,’’ firing in the boy the 
ambition to make a name for himself in 
that glorious country, where he goes with 
Caleb Hazel and the Turner boys on a raft 
of logs. Chad roams around town and is 

left behind. Determined to overtake his 
party, Chad sets out on foot for Lexington, 
and is invited to his home by Major Buford, 

In Chad, Major Buford believes he has found 
a descendant of a long-lost uncle, and he 
offers the boy a home and education, Chad's 
| doubtful parentage becoming known, many 
of his new friends desert him, and feeling 
shame for the first time, he returns to his 
home in the mountains. 


and friendless, 
dog Jack, wanders 


little 





XI 
On Trial for His Life 

Y DEGREES the whole story was told Chad 

that night. Now and then the Turners 
would ask him about his stay in the Blue- 
grass, but the boy would answer briefly as 
possible and come back to Jack. Before go- 
|} ing to bed, Chad said he would bring Jack 
into the house: 

“Somebody might pizen him,’ 
ed, and when he came back, he 
circle about the fire: 

“Whar's Whizzer? 
“Who's seen Whizzer?” 

Then it developed that no one had seen 
the Dillon dog—since the day before the 
sheep was found dea ear @ ravine at the 
foot of the mountain in a back pasture. 
Late that afternoon Melissa had found Whiz- 
zer in that very pasture when she was driv- 
ing old Betsy, the brindle, home at milking 
time. Since then, no one of the Turners 
had seen the Dillon dog. That, however, 
did not prove that Whizzer was not at home, 
And yet, 

“I'd like to know 


he explain- 
startled the 
he 


asked, sharply. 


whar Whizzer is now!”’ 
said Chad, and, after, at old Joel’s com- 
mand, he had tied Jack to a bedpost—an 
outrage that puzzled the dog sorely—the 
boy threshed his bed for an hour—trying 
to think out @ defence for Jack and won- 
dering if Whizzer might not have been con- 
cerned in the death of the sheep. 


It is hardly possible that what happened 
next day, could happen anywhere except 
among simple people of the hills. Briefly, 
the old Squire and the circuit-rider had 
brought old Joel to the point of saying, the 
night before, that he would give Jack up to 
be killed if he could be proven guilty. But 
the old hunter cried with an oath: 

“You've got to prove 
thereupon the Squire 
Jack every chance 
man—he would try 
bring in witnesses; 
lawyer if he wished, 
go before a jury. 
Jack should go free: 
should be handed 
shot at sundown. Joel agreed. 

It was a strange procession 
gate of the Turner cabin next morning 
Joel led the way, mounted, with “ole 
his rifle, across his saddle-bow. Behind him 
came Mother Turner and Melissa on foot 
and Chad with his rifle over his left shoulder, 
and leading Jack by a string with his right 
hand, Behind them slouched Tall Tom 
with his rifle and Dolph and Rube, each with 
|} a huge old-fashioned horse-pistol swinging 

from his right hip. Last strode the school- 
master. The cabin was left deserted—the 
hospitable door held closed by a deer-skin 
latch caught to a wooden pin outside. 


It was a to Jack thus 
to be led like a criminal 
going to was no power 
on earth that could have moved him from 
Chad's side, other than the boy’s own com- 
mand—but old Joel had sworn that he would 
keep the dog tied and the old hunter al- 
ways kept his word, He had sworn, too, 

|} that Jack should have a fair trial. There- 

fore, the guns—and the school-master walk- 
ed with his hands behind him and his eyes 
on the ground: he feared trouble, 

Half a mile up the 
the road, a space of 
had been cut into a 


him guilty.” 
said he would 
that he would 
him; each side 
old Joel could have a 
and Jack’s case would 
If pronounced innocent, 
if guilty—then the dog 
over to the sheriff, to be 


And 
give 
give a 

could 


that left the 
Old 
Sal,’’ 





strange humiliation 
the highway 
gallows. There 


along 


the 


river and to one side of 
some thirty feet square 
pateh of rhododendron 
and filled with rude benches of slabs—in 
front of which was a@ rough platform on 
which sat a home-made, cane-bottomed 
| chair, Except for the opening from the 
road, the space was walled with a circle of 
living green through which the sun dappled 
the benches with quivering disks of yellow 
light, and, high above, great poplars and 
oaks arched their mighty heads. It was an 
open-air ‘‘meeting-house’’ where the circuit 
rider preached during his summer circuit 
and there the trial was to take place, 

Already a was idling, whittling, 
gossiping in the road, when the Turner cav- 
aleade came in sight-—-and for ten miles up 
and down the river people were coming in 
for the trial. 

*“Mornin’, 
ly. 

‘“Mornin’,”’ 


crowd 


gentlemen,”’ said old Joel, grave- 
answered several, 
was the Squire, who eyed old 
the guns coming up the road. 
“Squirrel-huntin’?” he asked and, 

|} 014 hunter did not answer, he 


among whom 
Joel's gun and 


as the 
added sharply: 


“Air you 
ain’t a-goin’ 
“I don’t keer whar it 
Joel, grimly—‘‘but I’m 
It was plain that 
was making no plea 
alienating the 


afeerd, 
to git 


Joel 
justice 


Turner, 
from 


that 
me?’, 
comes from,”’ 
a-goin’ to have it,” 
the old man not 
for sympathy, but 
little he had: and what he 
had was very little—for who but a lover of 
dogs can give full* sympathy to his kind? 
And, then, Jack was believed to be guilty. 
It was curious to see how each Dillon shrank 
unconsciously as the Turners gathered—all 
but Jerry, one of the giant twins, He al- 
ways stood his ground—fearing not man, nor 
dog—nor devil. 

Ten minutes later, the Squire took his 
on the platform, while the circuit-rider 
squatted down beside him, The crowd, men 
and women and children, took the rough 
benches, To one side sat and stood the Dil- 
lons, old Tad and little Tad, Daws, Nance, 
and others of the tribe. Straight in front of 
the Squire gathered the Turners about Me- 
lissa and Chad and Jack as a center—with 
Jack squatting on his haunches foremost of 
all, facing the Squire with grave dignity and 
looking at none save, occasionally, the 
old hunter or his little master. 

To the right stood the sheriff with his rifle, 
and on the outskirts hung the school-master, 
Quickly the old Squire chose a jury—giving 
old Joel the opportunity to object as he 
called each man’s name, Old Joel objected 
to none, for every man called, he knew, was 
more friendly to him than to the Dillons: 
and old Tad Dillon raised no word of pro- 
test, for he knew his case was clear. Then 
began the trial, and any soul that 
was there would have shuddered could he 
have known how that trial was to divide 
neighbor against neighbor, and mean death 
and half a century after the 


you 
said 


only 
was 


seat 


else 


bloodshed for 
trial itself was long forgotten 


The first witness, old Tad—long, lean, 
stooping, crafty—had seen the sheep rushing 
wildly up the hill-side ‘“bout crack o’ day,” 
he said, and had sent Daws up to see what 
the matter was. Daws had shouted back: 

“That Turner dog has killed one o’ our 
sheep, Thar he comes now. Kill him!” 
And old Tad had rushed in-doors for his rifle 
and had taken a shot at Jack as he leaped 
into the road and loped for home. Just then 
a stern, thick little voice rose from behind 
Jack: 

“Hit was a Goa’ s blessin’ 
didn’t hit him,’ 

The Squire glared down at the 
Joel said, kindly: 

“Hush, Chad,” 


Old Dillon had then gone .to the Turners 
and asked them to kill the dog, but old Joel 
had refused. 

“Whar was Whizzer?” 
ly. 

“You 
Squire. 


fer you that you 


boy and eld 


Chad asked, sharp- 
can’t axe that question,” 
“Hit’s er-er-irrelevant.’ 
Daws came next. When he reached the 
fence upon the hill-side he could see the 
sheep lying still on the ground. As he was 
climbing over, the Turner dog jumped the 
fence and Daws saw blood on his muzzle. 
“How close was you to him?” asked the 
Squire, 
“Bout twenty 
“Humph!” said old Joel, 
“Whar was Whizzer?” 
Squire glared down at Chad, 
“Don’t you axe that question again, 
Didn't I tell you hit was irrelevant?” 
“What's irrelevant?’’ the boy asked, 


said the 


feet.””’ said Daws, 


Again the old 


boy. 
blunt- 


The Squire hesitated, “Why 
ain't got nothin’ to do with the 
“Hit ain’t?’? shouted Chad, 

“Joel,” said the Squire, 
don’t keep that boy still, 
contempt o’ court.” 

Joel laughed, but he 
on the boy's shoulder. 
Nance and the Dillon mother 
Jack running down the road, 
doubt that it was the Turner 
this clear case against poor 
lons rested. And what else 
ers do but establish Jack's 
put in a plea of mercy—a 
Joel knew—for a first offens 
best dog old.Joel had ever 
old man told wonderful 
intelligence and kindness 
Jack had guarded a 


why, hit 


case, 


testily, 
I'll fine 


“ef you 
him fer 


put his he 
Little Tad 


avy hand 
Dillon and 
had all seen 
There was no 
dog. And with 

Jack, the Dil- 
could the Turn- 
character and 
us less plea, old 

Jack was the 
known, and the 
tales of ‘the dog’s 
and how one night 
stray lamb that had 
broken his leg—until daybreak—and he had 
been led to the dog and the sheep by Jack’s 
barking for help. The Turner boys confirm- 
ed this story, though it was received with 
incredulity. 

How could a dog 
lone helpless lamb 
life of another ? 

There was 
kind words 
wonder 
—even 


that 
all 


would 
night 


guard 
long take 


one 


the 


no witness 
to say of 

that he should 
back to the 
him to Chad. 


that had 
the dog or 
have done 
cattle-dealer 
For at that time the 
said—so testified Chad, no objection 
raised to hearsay evidence—that Jack 
the best dog he ever knew. That was 
the Turners or anybody could do or say, 
the old Squire was about to turn the 
over to the jury when Chad rose: 
said, and his voice trembled, 
*“Jack’s my dog. I lived with him night an’ 
day for ’bout three years an’ I want to axe 
some questions,” 
He turned 
“T want to you 
around that sheep,” 


aught but 
aught but 
this thing 
who had 


and 
case 


“Squire,” he 


to Daws: 


axe ef thar was any blood 

“Thar was a great 
Daws, indignantly. 
Squire. 

“Well, a sheep-killin’ 
great big pool o’ blood, 
one he kills! He 
nodded their heads. 
The first 
mountains, the fust 
Dillons—an’ Whizzer 


big pool o’ 
Chad 


blood,” 
looked at 


said 
the 


dog don’t leave 
Squire, with the 
sucks it! Several 


no 
fust 
men 
“Squire! time I come over these 
people I seed was these 

They sicked Whizzer 
Jack hyeh and Jack whooped him. Then 
thar jumped me and I whooped him.” 
(The Turner boys were nodding confirma- 
tion.) “Sence that time they’ve hated me 
and they hate the Turners partly fer takin’ 
keer 0’ me. Now you said somethin’ I axed 


on 


Tad 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


just now was irrelevant, but I 
Squire, I know a sheep-killin’ dawg, and jes’ 
as I know Jack ain’t, I know the Dillon 
dawg naturely is, and I tell you, if the Dil- 
lons’ dawg killed that sheep and they could 
put it on Jack—they’d do it—Squire, an’ [ 
tell you, you—ortern’t—to let—that—sheriff 
—thar—shoot my—dog—until the Dillons 
answers what I axed—’’ the boy’s passionate 
cry rang against the green walls and out the 
opening and across the river— 
“Whar’s Whizzer?” 
The boy startled the 
Squire himself, who 
Dillons, 
“Well, 
Nobody 


tell you 


crowd 
turned 


and the 
quickly to 


old 
the 


whar is Whizzer?” 
answered, 

“He ain't been 
evenin’ afore the ni 
statement seemed 
contradicted, 

“An’ 


seen, 
ght o’ 
to be 


Squire, sence 
the killin’!”’ 
true. 


the 
Chad's 
Not a voice 


I want to know if Daws seed signs 0’ 
killin’ on Jack’s head when he jumped the 
fence, why them same signs didn’t show 
when he got home.” 

Poor Chad! Here 
his hand, 

“Axe the Turners, Squire, 
as the school-master on the outskirts shrank, 
as though he meant to leave the crowd, the 
old man’s quick eye caught the movement 
and he added: 

“Axe the school-teacher!”’ 

Every eye turned with the Squire’s to the 
school-master, whose face was strangely se- 
rious straightway. 

“Did you any sig 
he got home?” The 
with one swift glance 
paled in answer, 

“Why,’’ said the school-master, and again 
he hesitated, but old Joel, in a voice that 
was without hope, encouraged him; 

“Go on!” 

“What wus they?’ 


old Tad Dillon raised 


he said, and 


see ns on the dawg when 
gaunt man hesitated 


at the boy, who almost 


“Jack had blood on* his muzzle, and a little 
Strand o’' wool behind one ear, 


There was no hope against that testimony. 
Melissa broke away from her mother and 
ran out to the road—weeping. Chad drop- 
ped with a sob to his bench and put his 
arms around the dog: then he rose up and 
walked out the opening while Jack leaped 
against his leash to follow. The _ school- 
master put out his hand to stop him, but 
the boy struck it aside without looking up 
and went on: he could not stay to see Jack 
condemned, He knew what the_ verdict 
would be, and in twenty minutes the jury 
fave it, without leaving their seats. 

“Guilty! 


The sheriff came forward. He knew 
Jack and Jack knew him, and wagged his 
tail and whimpered up at him when he took 
the leash. 

“Well, by , this is a job I don’t like, 
an’ blamed ef I’m agoin’ to shoot this dawg 
afore he knows what I’m shootin’ him fer. 
I’m goin’ to show him that sheep fust, 
Whar’s that sheep, Daws?” 

Daws led the way down the road, over the 
fence, across the meadow, and up the hill- 
gide where lay the slain sheep Chad and 
Melissa saw them coming—the whole crowd 
—before they themselves were seen, For a 
minute the boy watched them. They were 
going to kill Jack where the Dillons said he 
had killed the sheep, and the boy jumped to 
his feet and ran up the hill, a little way and 
disappeared in the bushes, that he might 
not hear Jack's death-shot, while Melissa 
sat where she was, watching the crowd come 
on, Daws was at the foot of the hill, and 
she saw him make a gesture toward her, and 
then the Sheriff came on with Jack—over the 
fence, past her, the Sheriff saying, kindly, 
“Howdy, Melissa. I shorely am sorry to 
have to kill Jack,’’ and on to the dead sheep, 
which lay fifty yards beyond. If the Sheriff 
expected Jack to drop head and tail And look 
mean he was greatly mistaken. Jack neither 
hung back nor sniffed at the carcass. In- 
stead he put one fore foot on it and with the 
other bent in the air, looked without shame 
into the Sheriff's eyes—as much as to say: 

“Yes, this is a wicked and shameful thing, 
but what have I got to do with it? Why are 
you bringing me here? 

The Sheriff came back greatly puzzled and 
shaking his head. -assing Melissa, he stop- 
ped to let the uphappy little girl give Jack a 
last pat, and it was there that Jack suddenly 
caught scent of Chad's tracks. With one 
mighty bound the dog gnatched the rawhide 
string from the careless Sheriff's hand, and 
in a moment, with his nose to the ground, 
was speeding up toward the woods. With a 
startled yell and a frightful oath the Sheriff 
threw his rifle to his shoulder, but the little 
girl sprang up and caught the barrel with 
both hands, shaking it fiercely up and down 
and hieing Jack on with shriek after shriek. 
A minute later Jack had disappeared in the 
bushes, Melissa was running like the wind 
down the hill toward home, while the whole 
crowd in the meadow was rushing up,tow: 
the Sheriff, led by the Dillons, who wef 
ing and swearing like madmen. 
them, the crestfallen Sheriff waited. 
Dillons crowded angrily about him, gesticu- 
lating and threatening, while he told his 
story. But nothing could be done—nothing 
They did not know that Chad was up in the 
woods or they would have gone in search of 
him—knowing that when they found him 
they would find Jack—but to look for Jack 
now would be like searching for a needle in a 
hay-stack. There was nothing to do, then, 
but to wait for Jack to come home, which he 
would surely do—to get to Chad—and it was 
while old Joel was promising that the dog 
should be surrendered to the sheriff that lit- 
tle Tad Dillon gave an excited shriek. 

“Look up thar! 

And up there 
Chad standing 


” 


at the edge 
and, at his feet, 
on his haunches, with his tongue out and 
looking as though nothing had happened or 
could ever happen to Chad or to him, 

“Come up hyeh,” shouted Chad, 

“You come down hyeh,’’ shouted the Sher- 
iff, angrily. So Chad came down, with Jack 
trotting after him, Chad had cut off the 
rawhide string, but the Sheriff caught Jack 
by the nape of the neck. 

“You won't git 
reckon,” 

“Well, 
him,” 


of the wood was 


Jack sitting 


away from me agin, I 
T reckon 
said Chad, 
“Don’t be a 
dawg ain’t 
Sheriff let 
“Come 
somethin’ 


you ain’t goin’ to 
‘Leggo that dawg.” 
Jim,” said old Joél. “The 
to leave the boy.” The 


shoot 


fool, 
goin’ 

£0. 

on up hyeh,” 
to show ye.”’ 
(Continued next week) 


said Chad. got 
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How to Make Attractive Packs of 
Eggs and Butter 


11 this 


ing produce to sell and distribute the 
lists to St. Louis people who are like- 
ly to buy. The parcel post is seldom 
a profitable way to ship produce be- 
yond the first zone of 50 miles. It 
pays to ship in rather large quanti- 


(Concluded from page 


ties; 
pounds only costs 54 cents. The par- 
cel post has changed the attitude of 
the express company from one of 
lofty disdain to one of helpfulness. 
This has been to the benefit of the 
country: woman who has something to 
sell. The. Adams Express Company 
is also trying a plan in Philadelphia. 
They have an agent whose business it 
is to get out a weekly list of farmers 
having produce for sale. “We find 
buyers and sellers for anything from 
a soft shell crab to a Jersey heifer,” 
says the manager. 

There is no over-production. When 
ten tons of fish were thrown into the 
Delaware River recently and thous- 
ands of bunches of bananas shared a 
like fate, it was not because every- 
body had all the fish and bananas 
they could eat. There were simply 
too many in one place and those who 
had none did not know how cheaply 
they were selling. 

The country woman can advertise 
her goods in papers, but she usually 
gets her most satisfactory customers 
through city friends and _ relatives 
who are acquainted with producer 
and consumer and who in a measure 
guarantee their reliability. 

MRS. J. H. HENLEY. 

Sanford, N. C. 


Editorial Comment.—The above pa- 
per was given by Mrs, Henley at the 


recent meeting of farmers’ wives in| 
I regret that there is not 


Raleigh. 
space for the many details which 
would be extremely helpful to you. If 
you care for any further information 
on the subject we will be glad to see 
that you get it if you will tell your 
particular need. 





Plenty of Vegetables the Year Round 
N 


Saves Doctors’ Bills 
I chased a canner from an adver- 


THE spring of 1912 

tiser in The Progressive Farmer, 
with a view to canning for home use 
only, but after receiving my outfit 
and studying the instructions, my 
wife and J began work with our new 
outfit, which cost us, I think, about 
$17 with capping steel, fire pot and 
everything complete. We put up 
peaches, grapes, blackberries, kraut, 
beets, tomatoes, string beans, apples; 
in fact, we canned some of every- 
thing we had in the way of fruit and 
vegetables, and with fine success, as 
we did not lose a single can of 1,000 
that we put up. 

Of course, we did not use all of 
this put up, but had a market around 
home for all that we did not use at 
a fancy price. Last summer we put 
up 700 cans of string beans, some 
peaches, blackberries, kraut and to- 
matoes, in all about 2,000 cans, 
which netted us, counting out all ex- 
penses of gathering and canning, 
about $150. All of this work was 
done at a time when there was not 
much else to do on the farm. 

I would advise anyone who lives 
on a farm to purchase a canner and 
put up at least enough fruit and veg- 
etables for home use and some for 
the market if you can, because you 
can always get a sale and get a good 
price for it. One should have plenty 
of canned goods for home use be- 
cause they are healthful, give us a 
change in diet, save money in buy- 
ing other things, and I believe some- 
times save a doctor’s bill. 

T. E. SMITH. 

Alexander, Ark. 


“Yes,’ said Miss Been-abroad 
France when war was declared and saw the 
brave soldiers going to the front. [ shall 
never forget, as the soldiers marched away, 
the inspiring strains of the French pheasants 
singing the Mayonnaise.” 


“LT was in 


issue) | 


one pound costs 5 cents but 50 | 
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‘Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records 
and Victor Neéedles—the combination. 
no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 


There is 











as 


Victrola IV, $15 
Oak 


Victrola VIII, $40 
Oak 


(17) 973 
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if All the world’s best music is no farther 
from you than the Victrola 


The world’s best music, superbly rendered by the world’s greatest 
Caruso, Melba, Tetrazzini, Paderewski, Kubelik, Mischa Elman, Sousa, Pryor, 
Victor Herbert, Harry Lauder, Christie MacDonald, and Blanche Ring are a few of 
the famous artists intimately associated with the Victrola. 

Its exquisite renditions are a source of cheerfulness and inspiration alike in the 
homes of wealth and prominence, in the homes of discriminating music lovers, in the 
homes of thousands upon thousands who can hear the best music in no other way. 

Your home will be brighter under the charm of the 
Victrola’s beautiful music, and it will be a constant 
delight to every member of your family. 


There are Victors and Victrolas in great 
variety of styles from $10 to $200, and any 
Victor dealer in any city in the world will 
gladly demonstrate them to you. 

Write for the illustrated Victor catalogs, 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 
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Victrola XVI, $200 
Mahogany or oak 








Shorten the Work in Hot Weather. 


GATHER my vegetables in the af- 


ternoon and prepare them to cook. | 
The next morning I put them on the | 


stove while cooking breakfast. 


At- | 


ter breakfast I put more wood in the | 


stove, close up the kitchen and go 
to the cowpen. When I come back I 
put my cornbread in the stove. If 
I am going to have dessert, I prepare 
that, then clean up my kitchen and 
dining-room and churn. By that 
time my dinner is done, I put such 
things as we like cold away and draw 
my boilers (which are enameled) 
in the back of the stove, put in one 
large stick of green wood, then close 
up my kitchen and go in the house. 
Often [ finish by eight o’clock. And 
this includes supper, we like 
supper. 





cold | 
Then I have the whole long | 


summer day to tidy my house, read, ' 


sew, visit, or do anything I like until 
time to gather vegetables in the af- 
ternoon. 
MRS. W. S. MILAM. 
Richey, Miss. 





A Word of Warning to Picnickers 
HIS is the time of picnics. There- 
fore I beg you to remember to 

“Pause, Look, and Listen” 
driving on to the railway track. 





before | 


It is true that our railroads ought | 
to make all crossings safe, but when | 
we realize how large our country is, | 


and the hundreds of thousands 
crossings there are, we will 


that it is a great undertaking. A lit- 


of | 


realize | 


tle aid on our part in cutting,down | 
bushes or tall grass and the precau- | 
tion of stopping and looking means | 
little to us in effort and might mean | 


everything in results. We are 
losers in any accident that may oc- 
cur. 


“A word to the wise is sufficient.” 


the | 


SANITARY 
WARMING 
CLOSETS. 
PAT. APP, 


RESERVOIR 
LIFTS OFF 
AND ON 
EASY ASA 
WASH 
SOILER. 


Your range should make it easy for you 


cook right always. ‘‘Majestic’’ is the range 
that takes the task out of cooking and puts 
pleasure into it. Built of malleable and char- 
coal iron, it resists rust and wear three 
times longer than ordinary ranges. Put to- 
gether with cold-rivets, no putty used; joints 


Great, 


Majestic 


Malleable and Charcoal Iro 
Ran¢e 


PIN-EXTENSION WATER FRONT 

ON THIS RANGE HEATS A THIRD 
MORE WATER THAN ANY OTHER ( 
(SS ae = —) 








You are 
against odds with- 
out a Majestic. 


Half your life is spent in fixing food 
A. —each year you and your range are 
companions in cooking a thousand meals. 


cooking 


stay tight always and heat stays im, requiring 
less fuel to maintain uniform heat. Heat cir- 
culates evenly to all parts of oven; younever 
have to turn ‘the baking’’ in a Majestic. 
The Majestic costs less to buy because it out- 
wears three ordinary ranges, savesin fuel and 
repairs and gives better results in cooking. 
{A 15 gallon all copper reservoir heats water 
as quickly asa kettle on astovetop. Ovendoor 
lowers onto heavy braces; oven rack stays 
level, under load, When pulled out. Reser- 
voirs flush with stove top have aluminum lids.| 
You would get a Majestic if you knew 
what it would mean to you. Investigate! If 
you don’t know the Majestic dealer near you 
(there is one in every county of 40 States) 
ask us; and get “Range Comparison” des- 
cribing Majestic features fully, 


Majestic Mfg. Co., Dept. 39 St. Louis, Mo. 
styles and sizes, with or without lege 
= = ae 
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If you have any neighbors who 


send us their names and we will send them some sample copies. 


on them and ask them to subscribe. 


do not read The Progressive Farmer 
Then call 





BOOK FRE 


—ittells how totreat seeds to pre- 
vent smut. Every farmer should 
learn the many uses of the best 
and cheapest disinfectant— 


WINCFS FFIEn 

It positively rids seed grains of 
smuts. It destroys disease germs 
in the household, drains; stables, 
kennels, chicken houses, etc. 
One pound bottles of Perth Am- 
boy “Formaldehyde,” 35 cents 
at dealers. Write to-day for 
this free book. 


PERTH AMBOY CHEMICAL WORKS 
100 William Street, New York 








Insect Questions and 
Answers 


By F. Sherman, Entomologist 











1.—Bugs and Worms on Meat 


LEASE inform me through your 

P paper of some remedy to get rid 

of bugs and worms on meat. [ 

send specimens with this letter. They 
also damaged my meat last year. 

E. W. R. 
Answer: The specimens are of an 
insect frequently found on the hide 





of dead animals, not burrowing deep- 
| ly into the meat itself. Seems to me 
| the best method of. protection would 
be to pack in brine, or to wrap close- 
ly with tight strong paper as soon as 
possible after the meat is dressed and 
cured. 


I].—Bees in North Carolina 
HIS from Texas: Please advise 
if North Carolina has good loca- 

tions for an apiary of from 200 to 
500 stands of bees. 1 a & ag bs 











Grinds More Meal | 


and 
Better Meal 


Than any other 
s>,,COrn mill, because 
it is completely 
equipped, for per- 

j fect service. Sevy- 
eral exelusive fea- 
tures. Sold on a 
guarantee to give 
rs absolute  satisfac- 
tion or money refunded. 


Williams Corn Mill 


Pebble-stone grit buhrs that outgrind 
and outwear any other bubrs. Patent de- 
vice to prevent hard substances from in- 
juring bubrs. Bubrs cannot run together 
when grain gives out. Automatic fans 
clean the grain before it reacbes bubrs. 
New,simple feed—modern type bal! bear- 
ings. Maximum capacity—low cost. Portable. 

Ask your dealer to show youa Williams Corn 
Mill, or write us for illustrated catalogue. 


onns Mill Mfg. Co., 26 Main St., Ronda, N.C. 
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This Is a Year al Big 
Crops in South Georgia 


A Bumper Corn and Cotton 
Crop is Assured. 


Not in the memory of the present genera- 
tion has there been surerindications for larger 
yields of Cotton and Corn in South Georgia. 

Then the vast acreage of new land taken in 
along the line of the A., B & A. Railroad, 
some 50,000 or more acres, in a half dozen 
counties, will add still greater returns to the 
farmers around Fitzgerald, Alma, Douglas, 
Moultrie, and the counties immediately sur 
rounding these thriving South Georgia 
towns. 

Why not own a “Levelt Farm” in South 
Georgia and share in the big crop returns 
and benefit by the big increase in farm values 
that is sure to come in the next few years. 
Get a copy of descriptive list of farms for 
sale along the A., B. & A. Railroad. Address, 


W. W. CROXTON, 


Gen. Pass. Agent, A. B. & A. R. R., 
602 Austell Building, ATLANTA, GA. 











FLORIDA 
5TH ANNUAL EXCURSION 
TA 


SEABOARD AIR LINE RY. 


The Progressive Railway of t-e South. 
Shortest and Quickest Route. 


FROM RALEIGH TO JACKSONVILLE $7.50 
« " “ TAMPA .. $9.50 
Round Trip 


Tuesday, Sept. 22, 1914 
TICKETS GOOD UNTIL SEPTEMBER 29TH 
Porportionately Low Rates From 
Other Points 


Do Not Miss This Opportunity to Visit 
Florida at the 
Greatly Reduced Rates 
And see the Beautiful Manitee and St. 
Petersburg Sections. 
ONE WHOLE WEEK IN FLORIDA 
Special Train composed of up-to-date 
Equipment. Day Coaches and _ Pullman 
Sleeping Cars. Make Reservations Early. 
Diagrams Now Open. 
JOHN TF. WEST, Division Passenger Agent, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 











Answer: I wish this State had an 
official bee man who could make re- 
plies to such questions as this. The 
coastal region has many honey plants 
which produce much honey, which, 
however, as I understand it, will not 
command quite so good a price as 
that from the mountains and foot- 
hills. The latter region has sour- 
wood and other plants which are 
famous for quality, yet does not yield 
$o great a quantity as the coast sec- 
tion. For the quantity you mention I 
would say eastern North Carolina 
gives the better inducements, but 
most of our beekeepers prefer to 
have not more than 50 to 75 hives in 
one yard. 


111.—Supplies for Insect Collectors 


AM collecting butterflies and 

moths. Where can I buy boxes 
and other supplies for keeping col- 
lections? W. A. O’B. 

Answer: Questions on this subject 
are quite frequent from teachers and 
nature-students. We = greatly need 
more such students all over the 
Southern States. For instance, right 
now such a band of observers could 
|aid us in knowing what we may ex- 
| pect from the army worm for the 
|rest of this year. Supplies for col- 
lectors can be had from Ward’s Na- 
tural Science Establishment, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., and the Kny-Scheerer Co., 
404 W. 27th St., New York City. 








1V.—Beetles Injuring Peach Trees 
ARK beetles are injuring my peach 
trees——some dying, drops of gum 
oozing from little holes in the limbs. 

MclI. K. 
Cut out the badly injured 
| branches and whitewash all other 
| affected branches, repeating during 
| September. The beetles attack weak- 
| ened trees by preference, and the 
| heavy peach crop of this year has 
weakened many trees, so we shall ex- 
pect damage this beetle before 
| winter. During the winter prune the 

| trees heavily. 





Answer: 


by 


V.—Insects Injuring Corn 
HAVE a good field for 
bill-beetles, cut-worms, 

| worms are bad in it. 


corn, but 
and bud- 
S,-€.. ©. 
Answer: Yes, and more than likely 
stalk borers and ear worms are also 
destructive, as well as weevils, in the 
erain after harvest. You need to 
study the whole subject of insects 
which attack corn, and I am there- 
| fore glad to send our recent bulletin 
on this subject. It discusses all those 
here mentioned and others beside. 


VI.—Earthworms Under Flower Pots 


M TROUBLED with earthworms 
working under my flower pots. 
MRS. M. C. T. 

Seems to me these would 

troublesome 


Answer: 
not be unless very 
abundant. Earth in the pots might 
| be taken from some spot where they 
| are not abundant. Under the pot you 
might dust some lime or ashes. 


Vil.—Keeping Weevils Out of Wheat 
AN The Progressive Farmer give 
me a remedy to keep weevils out 
of my wheat, which is now threshed? 
os Ms Wi 
Keeping them out is diffi- 
cult if not impracticable, as they. may 
be alteady in it when threshed, or a 
few may be in the old barns, bins, or 


Answer: 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


ALAMO 


Gasoline and Oil Engine 


Will Give You the Best Service 


other receptacles in which the wheat ; 


is stored. Thorough sweeping out ‘of 
bins, ete., before putting in the new 


crop is worth while. Watch for the 


appearance of weevils in the stored | 


grain, and if detected fumigate with 
carbon bisulphide, as directed 
corn weevils in the bulletin which I 
am mailing you. 
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1.—Apple Crop in Virginia 
IRGINIA had 65 per cent of a full 
crop of apples on July 1. 
year it was 38 per cent; in 1912, 
80 per cent. 
five points in June this year, 
that the crop is now 27 
higher than at same time last year. 
For the United States on July 1 the 
crop was 64.2 per cent, in 1913, 59.4 
per cent. and in 1912, 67.9 per cent. 
This means a drop since June 1 of 9.5 
per cent for the whole country, and 
shows the 1914 crop to be only five 
points higher than 1913, and nearly 
a point less than in 1912. Canada is 
reporting excellent prospects, the 
best crops ever secured. Late frosts 
indicate cause of shortage in England 
and most of Europe. This opens up a 
good prospect for the export demand. 
II.—Good Roads—Good Crops 
POTTSYLVANIA County appro; 
priated $100,000 to improve 40 
miles of road in 1909. In 1913 71,000 
tons of produce have been taken 
from Fredericksburg alone. Prior to 
the establishment of these good 
roads the annual-haul was less than 
49.000 pounds. This shows an_in- 
crease of 45 per cent. In 1909 the 
dairy haul was 114,815 pounds; in 1913, 
273.028, or an increase of 140 per cent; 
wheat haul has increased 59 per cent 
and tobacco 31 per cent. At the same 
time the cost of the total hauling: has 
decreased. The expenditure of $100.- 
000 in 1909 has been worth $41,000 a 
year to the farmers. benefited—to the 
County. In Dinwiddie County where 
peanuts are a main crop, the average 
load for two mules was a thousand 
pounds; now the same mules draw 
two thousand pounds with greater 
ease. 


so 


I1I.—Virginia’s Lime Plant 

HE lime plant now being estab- 

lished by the State is located 
near Staunton. The contract of sale 
with D. Leavell of Louisville for the 
purchase of seven acres. stipulates 
that the State can extend its site to 
14 acres if it so desires. Five acres of 
the tract will be used for the lime 
plant and two acres for housing the 
convicts, who, under the State Sup- 
erintendent, will operate the plant. 
The buildings are now being erected 
and the necessary machinery is al- 
ready being constructed. With this 
State lime plant in operation 
farmers of the State will be able to 
obtain lime at actual cost of produc- 
tion and it is fully expected that as 
this codperative movement has been 
brought about largely through the in- 
strumentality of the Virginia State 
Farmers’ Institute the demand will be 
greater than the present proposed 
gang of convicts can produce. 

G. E. W. 

WHAT HE SAID 


A Roanoke mother took her 
ter to have her picture made 
refused to sit still, wiggled 
naughty in general, 

George Davis, Roanoke's 
grapher told the mother 
as he thought that by 
get the “little darling” 
er left and in a few 
copy of a good picture. 

After the mother and child left the place, 
the mother asked, “What did the nice gen- 
tleman say to mother’s little darling to make 
her sit so still?’ And the child replied: 

“He thed, ‘You thit thtill, you little devil, 
or 1 will knock the thtuffin’ out of you,’ and, 
mamma, T thit thtill, too.’’—Norfolk 
Western Guide. 
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It is the world’s great- 
est Well Drilling, Pros- 

ecting and Blast Hole 
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prevent damage to eggs, garden 
* truck, fruits or live stock on road to 
market. Make any wagon a spring wagon. Soon 
save cost—produce brings bigger prices— wagon 
lasts longer—horses benefited. Thousands fin use. 
“My wagon rides like auto” says one user, 
MADE LIKE FINEST AUTO SPRINGS 
ame principle—same care—same high-quality steel 
fin Harvey Bolster Springs as in finest automobile 
springs. In resiliency, durability and appearance they 
cannot possibly be excelled. The Standard Springs 
of America since 1889. Get a pairat your dea- 
lers. If not at dealer's write us. Insist on Har- 
vey’s. 40 sizes-fit any wagon-sustain any load | 
to 10,000 ibs. Catalog and fistful of proof free. 
HARVEY $PRiAG-CO., 1984 7th Sireel, ‘Racine, 








Light, easily operated; 
does nearly as much work 
as. big, expensive ma- 
chines.’ Threshes peas, 

beans, ete., just right; good 

wheat fan and seperator. It’s 

the pea huller you need. Write 

today for booklet. Address 

Department 24. 

Victor Pea Huller Co., 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Dixie Pea Huller 


Turns cow peas into money. 
Hulls and cleans without 
cracking the peas. Only Pea 
Huller with roller bearings. 
This is important. Has given 
entire satistaction for 1 
years. Thousands in use, 
Write for booklet. Address 
Department 22. 
Sanders Mfg. Co., 

Box 1057. Atlanta, Ga, 


| 401b.—_ FEATHER BEDS—$7.00 


| New, clean, odorless, s nitary and dustless choice curled 
hen feathers. Best ticking. 6 1b. pillows $1.00 per pair. 
Sa action guaranteed, Write for FREE catalogue. 
AC TS WANTED. SOUTHERN FEATHER & PILLOW 
CoO., Dept. 908, Greensboro, N.C. 


Pure-bred Poultry 
Reds &".. Orpingtons “wii? 


From prize stock. Catalog free. Satisfaction guarantee@. 
MRS. J. C. DEATON, 
Red fancier 10 years. LANDIS, N. C. 


























A Fourteen Word Ad Did the Work 





Progressive Farmer, 
Dear Sirs: . 

Please stop my advertisement for seed corn. 
The demand is greater than-Ican supply. I 
recommend The Progressive Farmer to any- 
one to advertise in to be the best paper in 
circulation. 

I thank you for making such an enormous 
sale of my seed. Yours very truly, 


(Signed) T. A. GILLETE. 


March 11, 1914 





Have you any kind of seed to sell? 
The Progressive Farmer can sell it. 





j Tf you have any neighbors who do not read 

| The Progressive Farmer, send us their names 

| and we will send them some sample copies. 

| Then them and ask them 
ascribe. 


call on to sub- 





Saturday, September 12, 1914] 


An Inexpensive Farm Level 

ENERALLY the simplest way that 

a farmer can find to do his work 
is the most profitable way. This ap- 
plies particularly to terracing sloping 
land. I have found that the best plan 
for making terraces is by using a 
level made as follows: Get a 1 by 
4-inch plank and saw it 16 feet long. 
To the ends of this nail carefully at 
right angles pieces of the same size 
plank four feet long. Place this on 
the four-foot supports ona level 
floor. Take a piece of binder twine 
and tie to one of the supports two 
feet from the ground. Tie a knot in 
the twine eight feet from where it is 
tied to the support and then tie to 
the other support at the same height. 
Now tie a weight of some sort to the 
center of the 16-foot piece so that the 
weight will come directly above the 
knot. 

If you want to lay your terraces out 
on a level simply get your machine 
out to where you want to start and 
set it down so that, the bob will be 
directly above the knot in the twine. 
Suppose, however, that you wish to 
give it a slope of one or two inches in 
16 feet; just nail to the bottom of the 
front support a block of one or two 
inches thickness, and proceed as 
above. 

It is a question whether wide or 
narrow terraces are the most eco- 
nomical, Personally I prefer the 
broad terrace on account of the fact 
that I generally wish to be growing 
something on the terrace and that 
would not be possible with high, nar- 
row terraces. I do not approve eith- 
er, of planting the terrace in some 
crop different to the one planted in 
the field. However, that is permissi- 
ble where the land is very steep and 
the crop is designed to help prevent 
washing. The crop that will prove 
the most efficient and profitable in 
that case I believe is some one of the 
sorghums, 

When building the terrace you may 
be tempted to vary from a level line 
or to vary the slope. Don’t do it. Go 
straight across all obstructions, such 
as gullies, and the plow, when it 
comes, will round out the angles suf- 
ficiently. When the ground settles 
plow again and again, until you have 
gotten it to a sufficient width and 
height to suit your requirements. If 
there are any extremely deep cuts in 
the terrace you had better level them 
with the spade. A chain, however 
strong, is no stronger than’ its weak- 
est link. The weakest link is always 
the one that gets broken. Don’t leave 
any weakest place. 

*HOWARD K. PIERCE. 





Have Cotton Meetings in Every 
County at Once 


(Concluded from page 13) 
face of all these declarations, we re- 
peat, the facts seem to be that in hun- 
dreds of sections the farmers are not 
going to be able to borrow even $25 a 
bale on warehouse certificates. In 
fact, a leading banker frankly said to 
the writer this weck: “I see mighty 
little help for the farmer in anything 
that has heen adopted. Many of our 
banks owe New York larger amounts 
than we are getting in emergency cur- 
rency, and we have got to take this 
currency and pay off these debts. We 
must save ourselves before we can 
save anybody else.” He gave as a 
further plea that the banks had furn- 
ished money for producing the crop 
and could not now furnish money for 
holding it. 


“Shoot Luke, or Give Up the Gun” 
STATEMENT like the foregoing 
brings the issue squarely before 

us, and makes a prelude for laying 

down a few general propositions. 

1. The Cotton Conference and Mr. 
McAdoo have told us that in provid- 
ing this emergency currency they 
were making adequate provision for 
“carrying the crop until a reasonable 
market can be found.” Many banks 
tell us they did not make such ade- 
quate provision. 

2. We fear, from our present infor- 
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give. 


to stay new. 


night-and-day driving. 


cally like new. 


should run 100,000 miles. 


his careful, costly methods. 


Reo the Fifth 


$1175 Equipped 








It is built for men who buy 
cars to keep, and who want them 


We have tested these cars, again 
and again, by 10,000 miles of rough 
In all ese 
sentials the cars came out practi- 


With proper care this super-car 


That is due to R. E. Olds and 
Built 


by other standards this same car 
would cost us $200 less, 


The steels we use are made to 
formula. Each part has vast over- 
capacity. The car is built slowly, 
with countless tests and inspec- 
In every detail it marks the 


best men know. 


tions. 


It isthe only car with the one-rod 
control, which every driver wants. 


e 
Lower Price 
We have now built tens of thou- 
We have 
hrought the cost down. until the 
price is $220 less than it used to be. 


sands of these cars. 
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The 100,000-Mile Car 


Reo the Fifth is built to render 
the utmost service that a car can 


Now every man who buys a car in 
this class can afford thissturdy car. 


See the latest model. See the 
beautiful lines and finish. Then 
see the countless hidden ways in 
which this car excels. 


When you do that you wiil want 
your new car built as we build this. 


We have dealers im 1155 towns. 
Ask for name of nearest. Also for 
Reo Magazine which shows the 
reasons for supremacy. 


Reo Motor Car Company 
Lansing, Mich. 


Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. 
Canadian Price, $1575 


Fall Series 
Streamline body 
Electric starter 
Electric lights 
35 horsepower 
} Tires 34x4 
Dimming 
searchlights 
Also roadster 
Price is F.0.B, 
Lansing 


Equipment includes mohair top, side curtains and slip cover, clear {vision ventilating windshield, speedometer, non-skid tires on 
d tire 


rear wheels, electric horn, extra rim, imp 





tool and tire outfit, foot and robe rail, etc. 











mation that not enough emergency 
currency can be issued through the 
National hanks in the South to finance 
the crop, and that what is issued is 
largely used for other purposes. 

3. Our understanding was that the 
Government assumed that ordinary 
resources of the banks would take 
care of their ordinary business, and 
that the “emergency currency” would 
be used for emergency purposes. It 
certainly is not right for a bank to 
take the Government’s 3 per cent 
money to pay its own 6 per cent 
debts. 

4. Mr. McAdoo, while stating to the 
banks that the money must be used 
for proper purposes, has made no 
regulation for insuring the observ- 
ance of that statement. 

5. Many of the State banks which 
might become National. banks, and 
many National banks which might 
immediately enter the Currency Asso- 
ciation, and thereby secure emergen- 
cy currency equal to 125 per cent of 
their capital and surplus, are refusing 
to do so, preferring to have the whole 
responsibility on National banks al- 
ready in the Currency Association. 

The whole matter resolves itself in- 
to this: It is simply up to the banks 
to say whether they can or cannot 
handle the present situation. It’s a 
case of “Shoot, Luke, or give up the 
gun.” The Government has said that 
with the machinery provided, the 
banks could relieve our needs. If they 
can’t then it’s up to the Goverment 
to take steps that will relieve us. Find 
out whether or not you and your 
neighbors can get advances on ware- 
house certificates, and if you can’t 
then write to your Congressman and 
Senator, and put fire behind them. 


Two Things to Do Now 


HIS much we feel sure that Cone 
gress ought to do and do right 


— 


now to relieve the cotton siuation. It 
ought to see that enough emergency 
or other currency is provided to fi- 
nance thé crop and see that the banks 
make it available everywhere that 
proper warehouse certificates are of- 
fered as collateral. 

In a crisis like this, such a request 
is reasonable, moderate, and wholly 
justifiable, and one that the whole 
people of the South should get be- 
hind. We have absolutely no hope 
that Congress will buy one bale of 
cotton, no matter what happens, and 
the wise plan, it seems to us, is to 
concentrate all our energies on plans 
there- is some hope of bringing to 
pass, without taking up precious time 
advocating anything else. 

But: we should demand, and we 
have a right to demand, that curren- 
cy shall be so issued that any farmer 
in the South may borrow at least five 
cents a pound on cotton until the 
market becomes normal again. 

Beyond this the Government may 
refuse _ to go, but we believe 
even this will make it unnecessary 
for a single pound of 1914 middling 
to be sacrificed for less than ten 
cents—and insure materially. higher 
prices next year. 

Let us repeat in conclusion these 
two injunctions for immediate ac- 
tion: 

1. Get a meeting of all the cotton 
growers in your county not for ora- 
tory, but for business: (1) About 
warehousing arrangements; (2) for a 
holding plan; and (3) to plan for se- 
curing loans on warehouse receipts. 

2. Ascertain just whether or not 
the banks in your section will furnish 
adequate loans on warehouse certifi- 
cates, and if they will not, let’s put 
fire behind our Congressmen until 
they provide a system that will work. 





When writing to advertisers mention The 
Progressiva Farmer, 








ANY LAND FOR SALE? 


On October 17, we issue our big Home 
Seekers’ Special. We are going to send 
100,000 samples to Northern Farmers, 
telling them why the South is the best 
place to live. Better send us an adver- 
tisement. 

















tar pikoolinns now san 


Save Dollars 


Send for Catalog Today 


Take advantage of the low prices on 
this weather-proof roofing. 


Kanneberg 


Metal Shingles 
**We Pay the Freight’ 


They resist fire, are proof against rain, 
snow, heat, cold, lightning, and they nee 
no repairs because they will withstand 
rust, will not crack, buckle, curl nor fall off, 

Buy direct from the factory. Lay them 
yourself quicker and. easier than wood 
shingles, They can be laid on roofs with 
any kind of pitch or slant. 


Send at once for our big catalog,” y 





and lowest prices. Kanneberg Shingles come in 
single shingles, eight to sheet, er in cluste rs 2 ? Kan- 
feet by any length from Sto 10 feet. Catalog Ke neberg 
shows many designs and sizes, Fg Roofing & 
Send for it today and be sure to give roe Ceiling Co. 
dimensions of roof. We'll tell you 1514 Dougl2 
how to get the best roof at least cost. o St rf... > 
e 9 , O. 
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Waterproof 


Not nearly — not fairly — 
but dryly 
waterproof 


“OWER's 
3 ; 


"Asa pew? 
REFLEX 
SLICKER 


The wet weather coat 
for you for good hard 
service. Light weight, 
strong, and big all over 


for comfort. z ce 
$3.00 Everywhere Protector Hat, : 


SATISFACTION. GUARA) 
Catalog free 
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MARVELOUS 
Hand 


Power 
STUMP PULLER 
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9 is strongest, Stump Puller known. 

. |,’ Works like ‘rowing boat. Krvp> 

steel frame; hardened forged steel 

wearing parts; weight only 171 lbs. Weather- 

proot Eng ish cable (no chain to break;) Cash 
orterms. Year Guarantee. 


; f your stumpcan be pulled with inch steel 
cable "Ke will he it. Man with ** ye can pull 
48 tons. U.S. Government uses ‘'K’’ in Alaska. 
Good all sorts moving, pulling. Get special 
advertising low-price offer. 


W. J. FITZPATRICK, 
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“THE SouTH’s 
The Spotless Co., Mart OrvER HousE” 
Shipped quiek from 4 175 SHockor LANE 


aay tig a ne Richmon d, Va. 











m We make you 
the same price 
we would make 
j} the Dealer or 
Jobber. That 
is why we can 
save you money. 
Look at these 
very*low prices. 


1 4 CENTS A ROD 

for 26-in. hog fence 
23% c. a rod for 49-in. farm fence 
25% c arod for 60-in. poultry fence 
$1.40 for 80 rod spool of Ideal 
Barbed Wire. Large free Catalog showing 100 
styles of Farm, Poultry aud Lawn Fence. 
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Cut out dealers’ profits. Get 
a good fence at price of cheap 
one. Buy Open Hearth Steel 
Wire (Double Galvanized.) 


: Direct from Factory 


Prices Per Rod 
26-in. hog fence.....$0.14 
49-in. farm fence..., 














Lasts a lifetime. Money back if notas 
represented. ~“ commens is - : 
a fence sense—full of bargains— it’ 
60-in. poultryfence 253% 
Ha x help you to buy right. Send postal 
Special price on Gal- 
vanized Barb Wire {0F it today 


Tiger Fence Co.5;* Clarksville, Tenn. 
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TENTH ANNUAL SESSION NA- 
TIONAL FARMERS’ UNION 


In a Special Report Mr. C. C. Wright 
Summarizes the Proceedings for 


Our Readers 


HE tenth annual session of the 

Farmers’ Educational and Codp- 
erative Union of America was call- 
ed to order at 10 o’clock a.m., at Fort 
Worth, Texas, on Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 1, 1914, by President-Chas. S. Bar- 
rett, of Union City, Georgia. Presi- 
dent Barrett introduced Mayor R. F. 
Milam, who declared that the most 
serious problems in the history of the 
Union now confront it, and that the 
people of Fort Worth appreciated the 
fact that many of the delegates had 
come from far different States to as- 
sist in solving these problems. He 
said that the Union must codperate to 
make its own market and not stop at 
building warehouses, but build coép- 
erative factories as well. He pointed 
out the conditions which made Fort 
Worth the logical location for such a 
factory when established. 

Mr. Jno. P. Doyle, of Illinois, made 
a very eloquent response to Mayor 
Milam’s address, reviewing the great 
work which had been done by the 
Union and its opportunities for the 
future. He declared that codperation 
was the watchword under which it 
should conquer, and warned his hear- 
ers that they would meet with oppo- 
sition, but that conditions could not 
be held to be right merely because 
they existed at the present time. 

President W. D. Lewis, of the Tex- 
as Farmers’ Union, extended a wel- 
come to the visiting delegates from 
every State in behalf of a loyal and 
patriotic membership. He said, in 
part, “Texas is just tickled to death 
on this occasion and every member of 
the Texas Union constitutes himself a 
member of the reception committee. 
The commercial interests, the finan- 
cial interests, and the professional in- 
terests are standing aghast, looking 
to the deliberations of this body and 
saying: ‘What shall we do to be sav- 
ed?’ From my observation, . every 
remedy for the present prices brought 
about by the European war that has 
been offered was discarded, and 
rightly so, because it only considered 
the commercial interests of this coun- 
try. I declare that the agricultural 
interest should get first consider- 
ation and until it is taken care of, 
no other interest is entitled to con- 
sideration in advance of it. Texas is 
with this National Union in its effort 
to solve this problem, which must be 
done at this session of the National 
organization.” 

National Committeeman L. M. 
Rhodes, of Tennessee, responded to 
this address of welcome in an ad- 
dress brimming over with statistics, 
and stressed the gravity and import- 
ance of the questions before the Na- 
tional Union at this time. “Talk about 
credit all you want to,” said Mr. 
Rhodes, “but what the farmers need 
today is cash.” This statement 
brought forth a demonstration. “You 
hear of a reserve fund; whose is it? 
It is yours and mine. Now the prop- 
osition is to get it when we need it. 
We should demand that the people 
who live on the farms and produce 
the wealth of this country: should 
have some of that. reserve fund,-or 
turn out the boys at the Capitol at 
Washington City.” 

Mr. Judson R. King, of Washington, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the National 
Popular Government League, then 
told what an active force the Farm- 
ers’ Union had been for the putting 
into effect the principles of the initi- 
ative and referendum. He asked those 
who favored the initiative and refer- 
endum to hold up their hands; the 
vote was almost unanimously in favor 
He declared that it was a mis- 





taken idea that most people had that 
the initiative, referendum and recall 
movement was sweeping the country. 
He stated that scheming politicians 
were climbing into the band wagon 
and by placing “jokers” in the initi- 
ative and referendum measures were 
killing their effectiveness. “We want 
to point out these ‘jokers’ and help 
you prevent these sell-outs,” stated 
Mr. King. “We want to help you en- 
act the People’s Power measure,” he 
concluded. 

“Cyclone” Davis, Congressman-at- 
large-elect, declared that the condi- 
tion that the farmer is in today shows 
that the statesmen have not been on 
the job for 45 years. “The trouble,” 
said Mr. Davis, “is that the Govern- 
ment has been issuing currency in 
favor of the creditor class instead of 
the producing class. I have stood in 
30 States of the Union during the last 
25 years and in more than one thou- 
sand speeches have advocated that 
the producers should have the right 
to get money from the Government 
just as cheap as any one else. We 
are up against the proposition of hav- 
ing 12,000,000 or 15,000,000 bales of cot- 
ton to market in the next three 
months and there is no market for 
them. We don’t want the crop moved 
out of our hands until we get an hon- 
est return for making that crop. You 
farmers make yourselves felt at 
Washington and you will get that re- 
turn,” stated Mr. Davis. 

eee 


Addresses were made before the 
Convention Wednesday morning by 
J. Waller Long, of Wisconsin, Na- 
tional Organizer of the American So- 
ciety of Equity, and R. L. Barnett, of 
Paducah, Kentucky, of the Kentucky 
Division of the Farmers’ Union, and 
one of the big tobacco growers of 
that district. 


J 
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Direct aid to the farmer from the 
Federal Treasury was recommended 
in the report of the Committee on 
the Handling of Crops in the present 
emergency, submitted and approved 
during the Wednesday afternoon Ses- 
ion. “In the judgment of your Com- 
mittee, but one course is open to any 
civilized nation when any considera- 
ble number of its citizens are threat- 
ened with peril occasioned through 
no fault of their own, and that is 
direct aid from the Federal Treas- 
ury,” states the report. “We therefore 
recommend that the National Farm- 
ers’ Union endorse some bill that will 
bring the farmers direct relief in this 
emergency.” 

Provision was. made for the raising 
of $200,000 for the purpose of main- 
taining a committee to devise plans 
for relieving the depressing results of 
the European war. This committee 
will include a member from every or- 
ganized State, together with the Na- 
tional officers and the National Exec- 
utive Board. 


Immediately after the introduction 
of this plan, Peter Radford, who was 
appointed to take charge of this work 
of raising this fund, began to collect 
contributions and before the after- 
noon session adjourned, $19,000 had 
been raised, it was stated. This fund 
will be used in paying the expenses 
of the committee in Washington, 
where an attempt will be made to se- 
cure legislation along the lines rec- 
ommended by the emergency commit- 
tee and the addresses of the Presi- 
dent and other members. 

Another resolution endorsed the 
Palmer-Owen bill providing for the 
elimination of products from Inter- 
state commerce, which are manufac- 
tuted in factories employing children 
less than 14 years of age, or those 
employing children less than 16 years 
of age more than eight hours. 

A marketing plan, embodying a 
host of practical features was adopt- 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


the use of a Hercules Stump Puller. 
Bumper crops instead of stumps. Big 
money in place of taxes. $1,200 from 40 
acres the first year—$750 in extra crops 
every year after. Get the catalog of the 


Hercules | 


Genuine Steel 


Stump Puller 


You can clear an acre 
of stumps aday. 30 days’ 
free trial. Guaranteed 3 
years. Special introduc. 

tory price proposition. 

: Write today for 

big free catalog. 
HERCULES MFG. CO, 
_  1°C=23rd St., 
Centerville, 


Triple 
















isthe Best Money canBuy! We make i 
allkinds. For a practical roof try 


oS) as 
= They are fire—, wind—and water- g SHE. 
SiH proof. Made of lasting metal. hav- eae ' 
ing exceptionally pure i1on as its 
base. Of beautiful design, heav- 
ily embossed. Furnished either 
painted or galvanized Any car 
Pontce can put them on. 
fit and lock perfectly Noso'der- 
by be necessary. If interested in § 
a Better Roof, be sure to 4 


Write for FREE Catalog 
and special circular_showing 
shingles in colors. Become ac- 
quainted with our fu!l line by 
sending a postcard to-day. 


CAROLINA METAL PRODUCTS CO. : 


ROOFING @ 
Bien 28 





Box 10, Wilmington, N. C. 











APPLE ORCHARDS PAY BEST 
200.00 an acre can be made with Apples if you plant 


the right sorts for the South—with less work and. less 
help than for the same money in corn, cotton or tobacco. 


Berckman’s Apple Trees 


are grown in the South, for the South. None better ad 
any price; we guarantee every tree to be healthy, up to 
grade, first-class. Our new catalogue tei!s about Berck- 
man’s Apple, Peach, Pecan, and Ornamental Trees. Ask 
now for a Free copy. 


P. J. BERCKMANS CO., 
Dept. E, AUGUSTA, GA. 








Purebred Registered 
HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


Six years’ study of dairy operations on 
Over twenty farms in three different 
parts of Minnesota, showed Prof. Cooper, 
of the State Experiment Station, that 
dairying is most profitable in the “Hol- 
stein section” of the State. 

In 1905, the average profit per cow was 
$10.10. In 1909, it was $38.45 per cow. 
Increase was due to improved herds, 
pure-bred registered Holsteins having 
been substituted for grades, 

When dairying is put on a systematic 
basis, the Holstein cow comes to the 
front. For facts and figures, 

Send for FREE Illustrated Descriptive Booklets, 
Holstein-Friesian Asso., F. L. Houghton, Secy., 
Box 180, Brattleboro, Vt. 














35 Hereford Bulls 


15 to 20 months old. Big, 
sturdy fellows, sired by 
bulls from the breed’s best 
tribes. These bulls are 
ideal for range use. Visit, Write or Wire 


- H. C. TAYLOR, ROANOKE, MO. 
R. R. Station Armstrong, on C. & A. R. R. 


STAR PEA HULLER 


: Our 1914 STAR Is Pea 
ear aa 5 Huller Perfection 


If you raise Peas you need 8 
Pea Huller, and if you study 
true economy you will buy 
the best one. 























There are 


* y 
made in four sizes, 10 to 60 
bushels peas per hour. 
Write for full description 
and prices. 


Star Pea Huller Co. 





(im proved Star Huller) CHATTANOOGA, TENN 
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CRIMSON CLOVER 


The most wonderful soil improving and fertilizing crop in the South. 
Largely increases the yield of corn, cotton and tobacco. 


COSTS LESS THAN $1.50 PER ACRE TO SOW 


and the crop turned under is considered worth easily $20 to $30 
per acre in the increased productiveness and improved 


mechanical condition of the soil. 


Wood’s “Crop Special,” giving practical experience of farmers in the wonderful 
increase of crops by sowing crimson clover mailed FREE on request. 


Present price of new crop Crimson Clover. 
Seed $5.50 per bushel of 60 pounds. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 


SEEDSMEN, 
RICHMOND, VA. 























ed. The plan was formulated and in- 
troduced by Harry Tracy, of Texas. 
a oe: 


Thursday morning’s session opened 
with President Barrett in the chair 
and the Committee on Education, 
through its Chairman, C. C. Wright, 
of North Carolina, submitted its re- 
port, which contained among other 
things a definite statement of what 
the Farmers’ Union stands for in the 
way of educational facilities for the 
rural communities, including consoli- 
dated rural schools, agricultural high 
schools in every county or district, 
and an agricultural and mechanical 
college as the head of the system. 

The report puts the Union behind 
the consolidation of rural schools, 
giving graded schools and _ better 
school facilities in every community 
where possible. These are to be made 
not only educational centers, but cen- 
ters of social life and centers of com- 
munity activity. These schoolhouses 
are to have an auditorium where the 
farmers can meet in their locals and 
where the people can meet to hear 
lectures or to have entertainments. 

The section in regard to agricul- 
tural high schools urges that such 
schools should have farms where 
boys can be taught scientific farming 
and a department where the girls 
can be taught domestic science in ad- 
dition to literary education. The Un- 
ion pledges its influence in the sev- 
eral State.Legislatures and in the 
National Congress to provide support 
for agricultural and mechanical col- 
leges. Gratification is expressed over 
the liberal appropriation made by 
Congress for the extension depart- 
ment of these colleges. Endorsement 
is given to the establishment of 
schools and markets and rural eco- 
nomics everywhere. 

Resolutions were adopted express- 
ing appreciation of the welcome ex- 
tended by the Texas Union, the Dis- 
trict Unions and the city of Fort 
Worth, through its Mayor, and the 
courtesies extended by the press of 
the city. 


At the afternoon session, the Com- 
mittee on Rural Credits submitted its 
report, which was discussed at length 
and finally adopted. Various other 
reports were submitted, including the 
report of the Committee on the Good 
of the Order, the Committee on Con- 
stitution and By-laws, tc. 

The election of officers was taken 
up, resulting in the election unani- 
mously of C. S. Barrett, of Union 
City, Georgia. as President; A. D. 
Swift, of Baker, Oregon, for Vice- 
President, and A. C. Davis, of Gra - 
ette, Arkansas, Secretary-treasurer ; 
for National Committeemen, eight 
names were placed in nomination, in- 
cluding the names of the five mem- 
bers constituting the Executive 
Board. T. J. Douglass, of Missouri, 
and P. W. Cox, of Colorado, having 
declined re-election, the ballot re- 
sulted as follows: O. F. Dornblaser, 
of Texas; C. C. Wright of North Car- 
olina; L. M. Rhodes, of Tennessee; L. 
C.-Crowe, of Washington, and Mau- 
rice McAuliffe, of Kansas. This com- 
mittee met immediately after ad- 
journment and reorganized, by elect- 
ing L. M. Rhodes Chairman, O. F. 
Dornblaser Secretary. 

After a few announcements and the 
transaction of certain routine work, 
the Convention adjourned by singing 
“God be With You .Till We Meet 
Again,” and the benediction was pro- 
nounced by the Chaplain. 

Thus ended, in some respects, the 
greatest Convention ever held by the 
National Farmers’ Educational and 
Coéperative Union of America. 

C. C. WRIGHT. 


The New President of the North Caro- 
lina Farmers’ Convention 


W* ARE giving herewith a cut of 
Mr. B. F. Shelton, of Edgecombe 
County, the newly-elected President 
of the North Carolina Farmers’ State 
Convention. Farmers giving special 
attention to livestock are not so num- 
erous as they ought to be in eastern 
North Carolina, so it is a good sign 

















MR. B. F. SHELTON 


to find Mr. Shelton writing on sta- 
tionery as follows: 








MAPLETON STOCK FARM 


Registered Polled Hereford Cattle 
and Berkshire Hogs 


B. F. Shelton, Proprietor 











Before the next convention we ex- 
pect to publish a “Little Journey to 
Mr. Shelton’s Farm.” Meanwhile the 
following note from his letter is 
worth reprinting: 


“Now that the honor has fallen 
on my shoulders, and too with- 
out solicitation, I shall endeavor 
to put forward my very best ef- 
forts, and with the help and co- 
Operation of your great paper, 
The Progressive Farmer, and all 
the good people of our great 
State, we can continue to make 
these conventions more and more 
instructive and helpful to our 
farmers.” 


Corn Shock Binder, $1.75 


Increase your profits and decrease your 
labor, Our Smith Shock Binder will do 
this. One boy or one man can bind as 
many cane or corn shocks as three men 
and do it quicker thin by the old way. 
Easy to work, made of best materials, 
Your money back if. not satisfied. All 
farmers who have bought one are de- 
lighted. Agents wanted. You should 
make $5 per day selling to your neigh- 
bors. Write for particulars, or send $1.75 
in check, postoffice or express money or- 
der for one. AMERICAN SUPPLY CO, 
Box 1075-P, Richmond, Va. 














RAW MARL 4 

Fresh from the pits; ground fine by 

nature, no lumps; just the best and only 

thing for sour soils. Will make clayey 

soils porous; will close pores in sandy 

soil, enriching both by liberating large 

amount of valuable plant food. Samples, 
prices, upon request, - 

W. H, CROCKER, 

Ses ¥. BD, 1, Trenton, N. C. 
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These two crimson clover plants were of the same age 
and grew on the same kind of soil and within 10 inches 
of each other. The larger one was inoculated with the 
proper kind of legume bacteria while the smaller one 
was not so inocuiated. The North Carolina Department 
of Agriculture, Ra‘eigh, N. C., is making this inoculating 
material and giving it to farmers of the State at 50 cents 
an acre, as against $2 an acre charged by the leading 

cial ies.—J. L. Burgess. 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


AND 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
(4 Cents a Word.) 


We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department of 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida 
and Georgia), and in this style*type, at 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- 
tion. If advertisement is to appear once, 
send 4 cents a word; if twice, 8 cents; 
four times, 16 cents a word, ete. Each 
word, number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in name and 
address) counts as a separate word. Ad- 
Vertisements not accepted without cash 
with order. If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost you $1,600 for 
postage alone to send a letter to each of 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your 
ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted 
for amounts less than $ 

Rates for combined 
known on application, 





 - 
editions 


made 





| Pontiacs, $125; 











3 MACHINERY | 


Corn Harvester—Deering; brand new. Be- 
low cost. R. L, Stroud, Chapel Hill, N. Cc. 


| | HELP WANTED 








For Sale—Registered Jerseys: two heifers, 
seven months old, $50 each; one bull, four 
months old, 2§ f.o.b. Flat Rock. J. 
Jones, Box 135, Bast } Flat Rock, LN. 


HOLSTEINS 


~~ “Beacondale | Herd’ ‘—Newportnews, a— 
Pure-bred, registered Holstein bulls, Mt 
cows, for sale. 
Registered Holsteins—Calf, grandson of 

heifer, $125. Grade heifers, 
$30. W. D. Mooney, Danville, Va, 


HOLS TEIN- F REISL AN 


Son of King Segis Pontiac Alcartra 2nd 
(son and namesake of Arfman's $50,000 
bull); record dam, 611.8 pounds of milk and 
25.14 pounds of butter in one week, Price, 
$650. Johnson Bible College, 
Heights, Tenn, 


POL LED DURHAMS 


"Re gistered | Polled ~ Durham Cattle, G. TBs 
Yagel, Chase City, Va. 


HORSES. 

Registered Percherons — Mares, Stallions, 
Fillies, Cheapest place in South te buy. 
C. uA. Alexander Co., Harriston, Va. 
eee SHEEP AND GOATS 


For Sale—Pure -bred Ans sora Buck Kids— 
From South African stoc Ke _ Price, $10 each, 
Va. 











WwW. E. Thomas, N Nassawa 


Hampshire Downs—10 ewes from 1 to 4 
years old, and 1 ram lamb, not akin, $150 
Choice rams of different ages all registered. 
Thomas & Chamings, Round Hill, Va 





LOCATE HOMES AND POSITIONS NOW 


Never a winter rolls around but what we 
get dozens of requests from men and boys 
who are looking for positions on good farms; 
and never a winter rolls around but what 
we get as many more letters from farm own- 
ers who want such men. 

If you have lands for sale, if you are 
looking for a position, or if you want to em. 
ploy good men—go after them now. Don't 
wait till it’s too late. 

Remember the man who locked his stable 
after his horse was gone. 

Our classified columns are eagerly and 
Closely read for such announcements and for 
a few pennies a week you can find just 
what you are looking for, 

Then you'll be ready to start the new 
year with definite plans, 

Rates cheerfully furnished on 


request. 
Address Advertising Department, 





Wanted—Reliable Farm Hand—$20 month 
and board. L. C. Yergan, Garner, N. C 


Sell Trees—Fruit trees, pecan trees, shade 
trees; roses, ornamental, etc. Easy to sell; 
big profits. Write today. Smith Bros., Dept. 
26. Concord, Ga, 


We Will Pay You $120 to distribute re- 
ligious literature in your community. Sixty 
days’ work. Experience not required. Man 
or woman, Opportunity for promotion, Spare 
time may be used. Internatoinal Bible Press, 
181 Winston Building, PhiladepIphia. 


Agents Make $5 to $10 a Day—With our 
big map, livestock chart and farm paper 
proposition—a big $3 value for $1. Every- 
body wants it. Good territory open in Geor- 
gia, Florida, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississip- 
Pi and the Southwest. E. R. McClellan, Box 
927, Birmingham, Alabama. 


Men and “Women 18 Ye ars or 
Wanted for Government jobs. $65 to $150 
month. Excellent chance for Farmers. Va- 
cations. No lay Offs. “Pull” unnecessary. 
Common education sifficient. List of open 
positions free. Write immediately, Frank- 
lin Institute, _Dept, . K, | 215, » Roche wv; % =z. 

“Where Are the Dead? —Agents ; Wanted 
to sell our book, “Where Are the Dead?’ 
427 pages; endorsed by all denominations. 
Big pay and valuable premiums. One agent 
made $21 in 8 hours; another $80 in 48 
hours. Outfit with’ full instructions sent for 
15 cents. Complete book sent postpaid to 
anyone on receipt of price, $1.50. Phillips 
Boyd Publishing Company, Dept. 37, Atlan- 
ta, Georgia, 


| POSITIONS WANTED 














Over— 





DOGS 
Pups. I M. 





Pedigreed Collie 
Herndon, Va. 


Fine, pure-bred, well marked Collie Pups 


for sale cheap. H. R. Birchett, Lepanon, 
Tennessee. 


Stroud, 





_F or , Sale—Pure-bred \ 2d White e Engl 1gZlish ~ Bull 
Terrier pups, Price, $6 each. W. E, Thomas, 
Nassawadox, Va. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS. 


Shetland Ponies—Registered Guernsey bull 
calves and yearlings of extra fine breeding 
John G. Mobley, La Grange Stock Farm, 
Ww innsboro, S. C. 








Percheron Stallions — Registered, hand- 
some individuals, best strain of the blood, 
breeder’s prices. Angus cattle. Rose Dale 
Stock Farm, Jeffersonton, Va. 


Registered Essex, Duroc-Jersey, 
China pigs, sows in farrow, 
grade sows in farrow. Registered Jersey 
Cattle. Satisfaction or money back, I paying 
return on_ stock, J. E. Coulter, Connelly 
Springs, N. C. 


POULTRY AND EGGS | 


GAMES 


Pit Games—Fighting kind; first cham- 
pions; War Devil strains, Cocks, $2.50 each; 
hens, $1.25 each; stags, $1.50 each; pullets, $1 
each. R. L. Darnall, Williamston, S. C. 


a LEGHORNS. 
White Leghorns—Half-grown, 50c; 
12 hens, $10. 


service boars; 

















rooster, 
Marion Moseley, Jeffress, Va. 





“The Warren Strain of Single Comb White 
Leghorns—The greatest egg laying strain of 
Leghorns in America. 15 to 100 eggs @ 5c; 
100 and up, 4c each, Order from this ad, 
or write for further information. 15,000 
pullets and cockerels @ $2 each. The War- 
ren Poultry Farm, T. M. Bost, Prop., Wise, 
N, C., Warren County. 


150,000 Baby Chicks for Sale—Young 
strain Single Comb White Leghorns only. 
Deliveries throughout the year. 10c each in 
any quantity. Hatching eggs shipped prompt- 
ly; never over two days old when shipped. 
Price, $5 per hundred; $2.50 for thirty, and 
$1.50 for 15. We guarantee deliveries and to 
please you. Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., 
Office 2700 Ave, F., Birmingham, Ala. 


MIN ORC AS 











linorcas—Spring pulle ts, $1; cock- | 


Write. Selling fast. F. W. 
ron 


Graves 





Young man with small family wants posi- 
tion to manage farm. Now employed. tef- 
erences as to character and ability. Box 
No. 78, Route No, 2, Mt. Holly, N. C 





Who “experienced real estate 
farm r ager or overseer? Result getter; 
85; st references; sober. Can furnish of- 
fice ’ m help if desired. State salary. 
‘ ) » Chitto, Miss, 


LIVESTOCK 


Cc HEST ER WHITES 


ORs he. Ace Pigs —Silver’s strain. 
Ramsey Bros., Crouse, N. C 


ESSEX 


Regjstered esse Pigs. E. AS”, 
Randleman, }  < 


office, 











Registered. 


Aldridge, 


ORPIN GTONS 


Hundreds W hhite Or pingtons. 
Pou Itry | Farm, Asheboro, N.C. 

For  Sale—Buff 
prices and show 
Shelby, N. C 


Midnight 


Orpingtons—Write i for 
record. Bloom Kendall 





Thirty Days’ Sale of Our Superb Strain of 
Golden Buff Orpingtons—Pullets, cockerels, 
two pounds up, $1 each, six for $5; breeders, 
$1.50 each. 3uff Orpington, six for $5. Send 
your order today. Elk-Villa Yards, Elkin, 
North Carolina, 





REDS - 


Single Comb Red Hens- <TR March hate h- 

pullets and cockerels from prize win- 

ners, 75 cents each; frying size, 50 cents. 
Miss Sadie Covtanton, Wadesboro, N. C. 


ROCKS. 











. DUROC-JERSEYS 
3-Months Duroc-Jerseys, $5. ost, O. 
Randolph, Va. 


>. Bo} yd, 





Registered Duroc Pigs— Satisfaction or 
mone hack, ¢, D. . Murp hy, Atkinson, N. c. 
Duroc-Jers¢ y Hogs —Are best for th 
South. Write for proof stating your wants. 
Credit extended, Strawberry and cabbage 
plants for sale. The Jefferson Farms, Al- 
any, Georgia. 





POLAND-CHINAS, 


Poland-China Pigs—Ready to ship. Satis- 
faction gus iranteed. Thomas & Chamings, 
R ound Hill, Va. 
gZilts, boars, and 

I s; trios or herds unre- 
McMahan Bros., § ierville, Tenn, 

Registered 
Vissering & 
count on pigs be . 20 pigs 
crossed with Pol Berkshire 
will sell cheap on qui sale. Hill Brook 
Stor k Farm, a 


Registered 2 “hina 
pigs; mated in 
lated. 


Poland-China Hogs 
in. 25 dis 


South Boston 


“si JERSEYS. 


Jersey 3ull 1 Calf, 
ville, N. C. 





Hugh Wooten, States- 


20 Jersey Heifers for Saic—-Most of them 
bred, and 2 Jersey bulls, Groome & Sons, 
Greengboro, N. C. 


| 95c each ‘ hee days, 





| Hammond, 


White Rocks of Quality. Randolph Poul- 
cg 


try Farm, Asheboro, N. 
DU UCKS 


Indian Runner Ducks for S 
Mrs. R. S. Kirk, Lancaster, S. 








—$2 per ‘trio. 
Route 6. 
Year Old Indian Runner Ducks— 
Hettie Newkirk, 


Choice 
Willard, N. 
MISCELL ANEOU Ss ; BREEDS _ 


Exhibition Stock and Ei 
and Buff Orpingtons, Cornish Games, 
tridge Rocks and Runner ducks, 
poultry guide, 
Harllee, 
3 ¢C. 


Par- 
Illustrated 
3everlea Plantation, Harry 
Owner and Manager, Darling- 





SEEDS AND PLANTS 


OATS. 


Oats- Hammond’s Seed Oats, 
Augusta, Ga, 








Henry C. 


commecaicnmemamane 
Choice Seed Oats—Fulg hum “and Improved | 


Jancroft. Rood Bros., Omaha, Ga, 


Proof Seed Oats—75 cents 
Hutchins, Summerville, Ga. 


Appler Rust 
bushel, Pe oR 


1,600 ~Bushels of Fulghum Se: d Oats for 
Salk 3 } f.o.b, cars. R, E. Wheeler, 
Sparta, 


Kimberlin 


Poland- | 





2s—From n White | 





For Sale—Appler Oats—Recleaned and 
free from smut. W. H. Bullard, Roseboro, 
North Carolina, 


~ Seed Oats—Appler, Bancroft, 
Hundred Bushell; nicely graded. 
Farm, Troutmans, N. Cc. 


~Hasting’s 
Oakwood 
Fulghum _ Oats and ~ Appler Oats—Pure, 


bright, and recleaned, Write for prices, John 
P. Cheney, Marietta, Ga. 


a Oats—A big ~ yield- 
Write for sample 
Ramseur, N, C. 


~ Improved Appler 
ing rust-proof variety. 
and price, J. C, Moffitt, 


Early Fulghum 
sound and heavy; 
per bushel. 


Oats for Sale 3right, 
from 60-bushel yield. $150 
Tom P. Wootten, Tignall, Ga. 


Fulghum Oats—I have a limited quantity 
of pure Fulghum oats; $1.50 per bushel. Or- 
der quick, today. S. E., Vandiver, Lavonia; 
Georgia, 





Hastings Hundred Bushel Seed Oats—Free 
from rust; big yielders; raised and threshed 
by our company. 8-bushel sacks, $1 per 
bushel, f.o.b. Quincy, Fla. Buy early while 
the price is low. Owl Commercial Co., 
Quiney, Fla. 





ONIONS 


Seed Shallot Onions—Finest spring grow- 
ers, 1,000 sets per bushel, $2.. C. S. Powell, 
Smithfield, N. C. 








RYE 


Seed Rye for Sale—I grow it. B. S. Hol- 
den, Elli; y, Ga. 


~ For Sale—N, Cc, Mountain Rye—$1.15 per 
bushel, sacked, here. D. W. Alexander, Con- 
ne lly y Sp gs, N. C 


‘MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS. 


aes abbage, Collard, Cauliflower, - Toma ato, “and 
Parsley Plants—Ask for price list. Geo. M, 
Todd, Greensboro, N. C, 


Fall Cabbage and Collard Plants, $1.50 
thousand. Strawbe rry plants, 50 cents 100, 
by parcel post; $2.50 thousand, by express. 
Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, i, ek 


Florida Grown Seea “Rye and d Oats—Rye, 
bushel, $3; oats, 90 cents; oats Hundred 
Bushel variety, bright, recleaned. Grower, 
Rudolph Herold, Miccosukee, Fla, ‘ 


| |‘ INCUBATOR | 


Petaluma Incubators and Brooders—Auto- 
matic heat regulator. Awarded Gold Medal 
at St. Louis and Portland Expositions over 
all competitors. Grand Prize at Seattle. 
Standard of the world. We pay the freight. 
Agents wanted. J. A. Huske, State Repre- 
sentative, Fayetteville, N. C, 


| SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES | 


Scholarship Loan Fund—Repay monthly 
from salary. Positions guaranteed, Fare 
paid. Piedmont Business College. Lynch- 
burg, Va. 


Young Men and Ladies—Learn telegraphy. 
Railway agency, typewriting and telegraph 
penmanship, Our school established twenty- 
six years, Indorsed by railway officials. 
Railroad wires in school. Big demand for 
our graduates, Course completed in few 
months. Expenses low. Positions guaran- 
teed under written contract. Rapid promo- 
tion. Big descriptive catalog free. Writs 
today. Great opportunities in the railway 
service. Southern School of Telegraphy, Box 
383-A, Newnan, Ga. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Honey — Melilotus comb honey, 10%c 
pound; case of 60 pounds. W. H. Henders 
& Sons, Dancy, Ala. 


~Null’s Famous Melilotus H oney—10-pound 
pail, prepaid any Southern Express Com- 
pany’s office for $1.35. W. D. Null, Demop- 
olis, Ala. 









































For Sale or Exchange, for watch or pistol, 
pedigreed Collie pups and Pit Game chick- 
ens. Leonard Phinizy, Jr. East Flat Rock 
North C arolina, 


Flour, “Meal, "Feeds, ¢ 





Corn, and Oats—We 
will sell you direct. All freight paid. Write 
for prices. Address, Cedar City Mills, Dept. 
B, Lebanon, Tenn. 

Nitrogen Bacteria—Strong, active cultures, 
Southern grown, for inoculating clovers, 
vetch, peas ete. , Increases the yield, im- 
proves the soil. Acre, $1; 5 acres, $4. Lock- 
hart Laboratories, Box 530 Atlanta, Ga. 


Men of ideas and inventive ability should | 


write for new ‘Lists of Needed Inventions.” 
Patent buyers and “How to Get Your Patent 
and Your Money.” Advice free, Randolph 
& Co, Patent Attorneys, Dept, 70, Washing- 
ton, D, Cc. 


Monuments—Foreign and domestic monu- 
ments, marbles and granites. Designs fur- 
nished on application, W. O. Wolfe, Ashe- 
ville, N. C, - 


|OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guaran- 
tee to land advertisements, because every purchas- 
er should see land for himself before buying. But 
no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our 
paper unless he shows us satisfactory references as 
to his honesty and business responsibility. 











Guilford County Farms for Sale—J. A. 
Groome, _Greensboro, N, c; 


Fr lorida Orange, V egetable 


Lands —Small 
farm tracts. Quick sale; bargain. Thomas 
Bates, _Sanford, Florida. 





Sell—Some 
large and small. Write, 
Chadbourn, N. . 


Hiave @ Seve ral "Farms I Want to 
of them extra good; 
A. McKenzie, 

Virginia F arms—Bright | tobacco land; 
stock, grain and fruit farms. Write for cat- 

alog, Venable & Ford, Lynchburg, Va. 

Marlboro 
yielding bale 
Hickson Lumber 


Too Busy to Farm——454 acres, 
County; forty acres cleared; 
acre; ten dollars acre.’’ 
Co., Cheraw, 8. C, 

Farms for Rent With privilege of buying 
Come to Putnam County before the advance 
in price, Several fine farms for sale. M. §S. 
Shivers, Eatonton, Ga. 


For Sale or Rent—160 acres bright tobacco 
land, with team and tools Three flue barns, 
two pack houses, three tenant houses, 
or come. D. R. Newman, Blackstone, 
Route 1 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Come to Southwestern 


Arkansas!—Im- 
proved farms; 


no rocks or swamps. Pure 
water; fine health. Surprising bargains; 
terms, Write for list. Tyson '& Brown, 
Stephens, Arkansas, 





Hlomeseeker—Do you want a home at $20 
to $30 per acre that produces a bale of cot- 
ton per acre and other stuff in preportion? 
Write the Paducah Commercial Club, Pa- 
duc ah, Texas, for _ tic ‘ulars, 


For Sale—Ten-acre Truck Farm—WwWith 
five-room bungalow, furnace heat, se werage, 
hot and cold water. Land in excellent con- 
dition. One mile to car, on macadam; three 
miles to center of town. H. F. Wolfe, Cole 
Mfg. Co., Charlotte, N. C. 





Mississippi and Alabama—Pine lands in 
tracts of 40 acres and up, for general farm- 
ing, stock raising, fruit, vegetables, etc. Ble- 
vated and gently rolling; good water. $5 to 
$12 per acre, Liberal terms, For Folder, 
maps, etc., address, Geo, Kilborn, Box 212, 
Mobile, Alabama, 





For Sale—Excellent Farm—289 Acres—Bs- 
pecially adapted to grain, grass, cotton and 
tobacco. Good buildings. Well watered. 
Some orchard, Near school, church and 
postoffice. Cheap at $5,500. For full par- 
ticulars and catalog of other farms, write 
Jeffreys, Hester & Company, Chase C ity, Va. 


For Sale—584 ‘Acre s—Locate .d on good pub- 
lic road, near school and church; 5-room 
dwelling, good barn, two tenant houseg, 
200 acres in timber, 175 acres in cultivation, 
50 acres in pasture; 35 acres in bottom land; 
7 miles from Abbeville, 3 miles from Vere 
dery., Price $7.75 per acre; easy terms. Al- 
len Banks, Troy, S. C. 

For Sale—Bright Tobacco Land—‘True to 
the name,” deep gray top soil, with sandy, 
gray and yellow subsoil. Fine shipping fa- 
cilities; on the Virginian Railway; good to- 
bacco market: improved roads; churches, and 
up-to-date schools. No malaria, land 
dulating, and cheaper than elsewhere. 
hundred fine farms, Honorable dealing; 
titles guaranteed. Investigate this pro- 
gressive town and prosperous section of 
Virginia. Virginian Realty Co., Inc., Ken- 
bridge, Va. 


Farm for Sale—Situate on public road, 
one mile from Smithfield, N, C.; contains 57 
acres; 35 acres cleared and in cultivation; 
nice, two-story, seven-room dwelling; two 
tobacco barns; one pack house, and other 
out-buildings. Land suited for growing all 
farm crops. Smithfield has one of the best 
graded schools in the State, five churches, 
four tobacco warehouses, two cotton mills, 
and is @ good market for farm produce. 
Come to see me or write at once to G. E, 
Thornton, Smithfield, N. C., Johnston County, 


Virginia Bright Tobacco Farms—No. 1— 
931 Acres—500 acres cleared; splendid land 
for bright flue cured tobacco; 300 acres orig- 
inal growth timber, balance second growth; 
100 acres bottom land; good fences; seven- 
room dwelling, good stable, 20 tobacco barns; 
suitabl efor sub-division; a real bargain; 
price, $20 per acre. No, 2—285 Acres—200 
acres open land, lies well; gray loam soil; 
suitable for bright tobacco; six-room dwell- 
ing, four tobacco barns, two tenant houses; 
price, $4,000; terms, 4% cash. Write for cate 
alog. Venable & Ford, Lynchburg, Va 








Invest Your Money in a Virginia Home— 
and it will more than double in a few years. 
You can buy better land here, for the money, 
than you can possible get anywhere else, 
Ideal locations, convenient to good schools, 
churches, and fine neighbors. Near good 
markets, and the best of shipping facilities, 
Our lands are all adapted to the growth of 
bright tobacco, grain, grass of all kinds, 
clover, alfalfa, truck, fruit and stock. You 
can buy land here from $15 to $40 per acre, 
that is well improved, very productive, with 
all the modern advantages of the day. Good 
pure lithia water on every farm, with good 
mild congenial climate and the best of 
healthful conditions. You will not only buy 
good land upon which you can make money 
farming, but your land will double in a few 
years. If you are interested and expect to 
change your present location and wish to 
better your condition, write or call on us, 
Let us mail you our literature at once. We 
handle nothing but the best bargains and 
can save you money, and at the same time 
help you to secure a better home than you 
ean possibly find anywhere else for twice the 
price. Write us by return mail and receive 
our illustrated descriptions of homes, Call 
on us when in our section; we are at your 
service. The Realty Co. of Virginia, Inc., 
Blackstone, Va. 


Save Money 
on Groceries 


Here’s your opportunity to save money on your 
supplies, to buy your Groceries, Seed and Feed at 
wholesale prices. Stop paying big dealer profits— 
buy direct save one-third. Here are afew of our 
leading money savers. 

Perfection—High Grade Fiour, per bbl. - $6. io 
Coftee—Roasted, 16c; Green, per tb. 
Granulated Sugar, 7c; Seed wo ded wer bu. 1. 08 


Oats, Mixed, 65c; White, per B 
$9. 00 to 10. ‘0 
ANTEE 





Crimson Clover, per 100 Ibs. 

ONEY BACK GUAR 

The quality of our goods are A number one. We 

guarantee them to be pure, clean and Sener sponie: 
You may return at our expense any groceries 

buy which are not satisfactory in every way ell 

then return your money with any frenmjortatios 

charges you neve paid. Could anything be fairer? 

Our complete price list shows how to 

save money on all groceries, seed and 

feed you use. Write for a copy. Just say 

—Send me your free price list as adver- 

tised in The Progressive Farmer. Better doit now! 


Richmond Grain & Provision Co., 
210 South Tenth St., RICHMOND, VA. 














CHEMICAL FIRE EXTINGUISHER $1.00 


Save yourself the risk of being burned out by having 
a dry powder chemieial fire extinguisher which will put 
out the fire at once. Reducesinsurance. Always ready 
for instant use. Endorsed by Fire Chiefs and insurance 
companies everywhere. Should be in every house, barn, 
stable, garage, school and public building. Weighs 3 
pounds. By mail $1.00, 6 for $5.00. 


[Carolina Cutlery Co., Box 402, Greensboro, N. C. 
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a“ Business Talks 


By J. A. MARTIN 











MUST BE “GOAT’S” MILK 


N ENTERPRISING scamp in Connecticut 
asks what the following advertisement 



























wiil cost in our paper: 

“Farmers—For $1 you can get my 
wonderful method of making butter. 
Make 8 pounds butter to one = galion 
sweet milk. No chemicals used,”’ 

Ve answered him as follows: 

“In your letter of August 26th you ask 
what it will cost you to get your advertise- 
ment in The Progressive ®armer. It would 
cost you the expense to bring down enough 


men to this office to blindfold every printer, 
bind the arms of every pressman, and shoot 


the whole staff of The Progressive Farmer, 
After this, it would cost you a jail sentence, 


enclosed circular, “Do you cali this 
and save further postage ad- 


Read the 
Goody-Goody,” 
dressed to us.”’ 
Can you beat it, good folks? 
3ays no chemicals are used. i'm 
take two guesses as to what would 
sssary—(1) buckshot, (2) cement. 


Notice he 
going to 
be nec- 





OLD “KING COLE” IS A NERVY 
OLD SOUL 


BE SENT out a Circular letter to our ad- 
vertisers asking what their attitude will 
te during the war “scare” (7). Mr. E. A, 
Cole, maker of the famous ( ‘ole planters and 
fertilizer distributors, replies: 
“We expect to keep up our 
and go right on doing business 
the European war. Every man and every 
enterprise should press forward along the 
thier customary lines. We need energy, eou- 
‘pled with reasonable conservatism, but net 
gnaction.” 
It is nerve and spirit like 


advertising 
in spite of 


this that has en- 





abled the Cole Manufacturing Company to 
build a business of which all we Southerners 
are proud, More power, Mr. Cole, to your 
good right arm!! 
THE COST OF LIVING 
the Eurepean war started the 


psec as 

prices on food stuffs were advanced. We 
city folks who have to buy all such things 
felt it more than farmer folks, 

I was sitting in a barber's chair the other 
day and we were discussing these things, 
Poor fellow—he sure was in a bad fix. He 
sent his little boy to the butcher shop for a 
quarter's worth of pork chops. The butcher 
took the boy’s quarter away and told him: 
*“1o0 over there and smell the block; that’s 
all you get for a quarter.” 


Tell you right now wish T had a farm, 
Chickens, eggs, butter, pork, vegetables and 


fruit are going to soar sky high in the next 
few months. : 

And don’t wait to get your breeding stock, 
—They are going to be higher—not lower— 


and you'll only lose by waiting. 





HAY PRESSES IN DEMAND 


N THE past few days we have had lots of 


inquiries about good hay presses. Here is 
@ list of those advertised in our paper, Write 


them and tell them we tolu you to. 

Ann Arbor Machine Co., Ann Arbor, Mich.; 
Admiral Hay Press Co., Box 27, Kansas City, 
Mo.; Chattanooga Imp. & Mfg. Co., Dept. Y, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; John Deere Plow Co., 
Package AA2, Moline, Ill.; Geo. Ertie & Co., 
Quincy, Ill.; International Harvester Co., 
Chicago, lll.; Kansas City Hay Press Co., 
Kansas City, Mo.; Rawlings Implement Co., 
Dept. D., Baltimore, Md.; Sikes Hay Press 
Co., Ocilla, Ga.; Whitman Agri. Co., 6967 S. 
Broadway St., St. Louis, Mo.; Woodruff 
Mach, Mfg. Co., Winder, Ga. 

You can't beat these, yet their 
a@nd then see your merchant. Hay 
high next winter. 









catalogs 
will be 












FEED WILL BE HIGH 


HE European war is going 
near bankrupting Europe. 
left the fields to enter the army 

are going to waste. 

Somebody will have to feed the people of 
Europe, and the United States will contrib- 
ute more than its share, As a Consequence, 
@rain will be scarce and high-priced. 

The Soil Improvement Committee of the 
Southern Fertilizer Association has issued a 
Breat bulletin on why Southern farmers 
should grow grain and how to do it. Write 
to them at Atlanta, Ga., and ask for Bulletin 
No. 5. They will send it free and you ought 
to have it. 


to come Very 
Farmers have 
and crops 



















LAUNDRY QUESTION SOLVED 


HAVE been trying to get the steam laun- 














dries and clothes cleaning establishments 
to advertise for mail order business and they 
won't. 

In every big town there is such a concern 
and by using the parcel post they will be @ 
big convenience to you. They advertise in 
your daily paper. Look them up there. 

{ had four shirts, two suits of underwear 


and a lot of handkerchiefs sent to me all the 


























way from Colorado to Birmingham for 17 
celts. 

Uncle Sam has gone after the business so 
Strong that the express companies have cut 
their rates. Later—if they are wise—they 
Will advertise this fact, 

MUST BE MIGHTY GOOD 

HB New Home Sewing Machine Co., Or- 

ange, Mass., has been running an adver- 
tissment in our paper for months and 
Months, 

: Since they stay with us all the time it is 
€vident that it pays well. 

In all that time we have never had a sin- 
Ble complaint. A 

Ifas your wife a good machine? 

SAVE YOUR POSTS 
NE of the farmer’s greatest cares is his 


fences. Posts rot and before 
it--‘The cows are in the corn.” 

The Reeves Co., Dept. F., New 
La., are advertising a wood 
Paper. 

Write for 
ered, 


one realizes 


Orleans, 
preserver in our 








their literature and sample of- 


NOTHING EQUALS GAME FOOD 
a tare 


in a 
saw 


on the 
quoted at $1.50 


and 
duck 


cafe recently 
summer 


Time was when we young fellows in Arkan 
sas wouldn't take a summer duck if we | 
shot it. We had Mallards, Teal, wild turkey, | 
quail, squirrels and rabbits. 

You good folks in the country can still 
have such things. The best firearms—Win- 
chester, U, M. C., Marlin, Stevens’, and 
Colts’ revolvers are all advertised in our pa- 
per. Look up their advertisements and then 


—see your merchant, 


and a good gun 


He can supply 
will earn a living. 


you— 





USE YOUR EYES, MAN!! 


qTs a pleasure to tell you where to 
things, but lots of folks lose time by 
using their eyes. <A Mississippi reader asks, 
“Where can I get a pea huller?’’ All the fol- 
lowing are good and have been in our paper 
for years: Peerless Pea Huller Co., Dept. 64, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Keystone Farm Mch., Co., Box 
B, York, Pa.; Koger Pea and Bean Thresher 
Co., Book W, Morristown, Tenn,; Royal Pea 
Huller Co., Dept, Y, Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Star Pea Huller Co., Chattanooga, Tenn, 

Most any merchant can supply these 
chines, 


get 


ma- 





DON’T THEY LOOK GOOD? 


TARK Bros. Nurseries Co., Box 128, Louis- 
iana, Mo., had an advertisement in 
issue of Sept. 5. Their ‘‘Rarly Elberta” 
said to be a great peach. We know they 

good people, too. 

The other nurserymen will be with us soon. 
Watch for their ads, and plant plenty of 
fruit trees this fall. We won't let any 
the crooked nurserymen in The Progressive 
Farmer, You can depend upon those we 
admit. 


are 





A GOOD BUGGY HELPS 


5 OTs of farmers are buying automobiles, 
yet many can’t afford them. Some migh- 


ty good buggies and 
vertised in our paper 
Owensboro, Ky.: D. T. 
Ky., and many 

Of course, Studebaker, 
Schuttler and Florence 
road and hold it, 

W. S. Frazier 
fine cart. 


wagons are 
now—F, A, 
Bohon, 
others are 


being ad- 
Ames Co., 
Harrodsburg, 
with us off and on, 

Thornhill, Peter 
wagons all take the 
at Aurora, 


Ill., makes a 





MAKE YOUR OWN LIME 


f GET lots of letters asking where lime 

can be secured. The lime dealers doii't 

(or « ‘t) advertise ag they should, but now 
the . ers can make their own lime. 

The \Wheeling Mold & Foundry 'o., 1402 

Raymond St., Wheeling W. Va., are adver- 


tising their limestone crusher. 


not | 





of | 


Why not torm a holding company in your 
community and buy one? Then you can have | 
lime cheap. 





WHICH IS THE CHEAPEST? 





HICH is the cheapest — horseflesh and 
time—or a telephone? 

My mother remembers the day before tele- 
phones were invented and she says now that 
she can’t see how folks did without them, 

Good rural telephones are advertised in 
our paper. Write to the manufacturers and 
get their catalogs. Rural lines can be built 
without much cost and will improve the 
home life immensely. 

OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 

HAT the war in Europe has seriously af- 


fected prices is true. The 
of Charles Williams Stores, 524 Stores Build- 
ing, New York City, in this issue, is well 
worth careful consideration. That these peo- 
ple had the foresight to send their buyers 
into the market early is good for all 


advertisement 


cerned, They have advertised with us a long 
time and we know they are reliable. Get 


it. 


their big catalog and study 





LOCK TO YOUR FE CES 
WON'T be long before crops are gathered 


¥ 'y 
I and re days will be cool, 

That's a good time to look to your fences, 
The fence manufacturers who advertise with 
us are all good people snd we guarantee 
their reliability. 

If they were not good people we 
sell them space, Deal with our 
freely. You can’t get “bit” then. 


would not 
advertisers 





YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


Ook issue of August 29 was full of sound 
advice about seed selection. Thousands 
of farmers are not going to this “trouble” 
(?). You be one who will, Good seed will 
be in demand this spring and a small ad- 
vertisement will bring profitable sales, 
Don't wait Start now and be ready when 


the time comes. 





PREMIUMS WORTH WHILE 


AVE you noticed beautiful Arbuckle 
coffee ads, in our paper? 3yv buying this 
coffee and saving the coupons, many useful 
and beautiful premiums can be secured, The 


those 





coffee is good coffe, too. 

Write to Arbuckle Bros., 71-J, Water St., 
New York City, and ask for their free prem- 
ium catalog, 

BARGAINS 
you can save many dollars every year by 
ordering your wearing apparel from the 
National Cloak & Suit Company. 3e sure to 
read their advertisement in this issue and 
send a trial order at their risk. They will re- 
fund your money if you are not satisfied, 





THE RIGHT SPIRIT 


HE Goodyear Tire & Rubber 

nouncing ‘‘No war prices’ on their 
You've seen their advertisement in our 
—the one with the winged foot. If 
sure to read it. 


Co., are an- 
tires. 
paper 


nol be 





con- | 





























































IVE your seed a chance to produce | The IHC Line 


a record crop by sowing it witha CRA 08 BAT 
Hoosier, Empire, or Kentucky drill. The | Binders, R 
disk and hoe construction puts the right Sehen, Gasckons 
amount of seed in the right position at the | jig fetes 
bottom of the furrow, to insure your getting Pen es 
a full even stand of grain. Broders’ Cakivatore 
No matter whether your ground is hard or soft, | Entiase Catte 





lage rs 
avel or clay, smooth or rough, level or hilly, there same tiace 





is a drill in the line that will plant your seed as it | Ps. S ee. 
should be planted. p> Meee 

Note the light draft of these drills, the large capaci- GENER: LINE 
ty grain boxes, the feed that handles all kinds of | Oil and Gas Engines 
grain and seed, the ease of regulation to suit soil } eae — 
and =< and. a dozen other points of advantage to | Cream Separators 
drill u Farm Wagons 

See the e drills themselves at the I H C local dealer's | Meter Tracks 
place of business, Our catalogues tell you all the | Graia Drills 
features of all the types. Get catalogues from the ed Grinders 
local dealer, or write the a 


International Harvester Company of America 


(Incorporated) 
CHICAGO USA 
Champion Deering McCormick Milwaukee Osborne Plano 























INCHE STER 


Rifle and Pistol Cartridges 


It’s the careful and scientific manner in which 
Winchester cartridges are made and loaded which 
has earned for them a reputation for accuracy, 
reliability and uniformity which no other brands 
enjoy. Winchester cartridge shells are care- 
fully inspected before loading for size, length 
and conformity. All Winchester bullets are 
swaged by machinery which makes them 
exact in size, contour and density. Then the 
loading is done’ by automatic machinery 
which not only insures a uniform charge, 
but seats the bullet in the shell so that its 
axis coincides with that of the shell; hence 
with that of the harrel of the arm. These 
are a few of the many reasons why Win- 
chester cartridges in all calibers are the most 
satisfactory on the market. Use the W Brand 


They Shoot Straight and Strong 





> 








































HIS year you can’t afford to feed peanuts to the 
hogs. The high prices that food stuffs will bring 
means the peanuts must be saved. The high prices 

of bay means the peanut bay must not be lost. The way to save the peanuts and 
the vines is to use a Benthall Peanut Picker. It picks the peanuts fromthe 
vines as accurately as human fingers—does the work hundreds of times faster— 

doesn’t crack the nuts or hurt the hay for feed. Pays for itself as soon as 200 
bags have been picked. You and your boys do the work—save the wages paid 
for band picking. ‘The man who picks by band pays fot a machine over and 
over again without ever queing one. Write today for price and full informa- 
tion. Let us d bow this bine is the best investment you can make. 


Benthall Machine Co, _ | A, Suffolk, Ve 
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TUTTI UM A ALU geht ELTON Oe el 


The Latest and Greatest Overland of All 


Motor 35 i p. 


New full stream-line body 
Instrument board in cowl dash 
Individual front seats, high backs 
Tonneau, longer and wider 
Upholstery, deeper and softer 
Windshield, rain vision, 
ventilating type, built-in 
Crowned fenders 

Electric starter 

Electric lights 


Again we have made expensive improve- 
ments, costly enlargements and incorporated 
numerous, high-priced refinements. 


But we have not advanced the price. 


The body is brand-new—the full stream-line 
type, with new crowned fenders, new rounded 
radiator and new sloping hood. 


The electrical equipment is the finest and 
most reliable we could get. 


The rear springs are new—for the 1915 
springs are not only improved but are longer 
and underslung which makes the Overland one 
of the easiest riding cars in the world. 


The luxurious new, softer and deeper 


cushioned upholstery insures solid comfort at 
all times. 


The tonneau, this year, has all kinds of 
room being considerably longer and wider. 


There is left hand drive and center control. 





High-tension magneto 
Thermo-syphon cooling 
Five-bearing crankshaft 

Rear axle, floating type 

Springs, rear, 3-4 elliptic, extra long, 
underslung 

Wheel base, 114 inches 

Larger tires, 34 inch x 4 inch 
Demountable rims—one extra 
Left-hand drive 

Beautiful Brewster green body finish 
Complete equipment 


Larger tires (34" x 4” all around) and the 
long wheel base of 114 inches mean smooth, 
jarless riding. 

The big, snappy and powerful 35 h. p. 
Overland motor is regarded and referred to as 
the world’s most highly developed four cylinder 
power plant. 

Demountable rims (with one extra) sre 
another expensive addition. 

This car comes complete. Electric starter, 
electric lights, built-in windshield, mohair top 
and boot, extra rim, jeweled magnetic speedo- 
meter, electric horn, robe rail, foot rest and 
curtain box. 

There does not exist another automobile 
manufacturer who can give such big value st 
such a low figure. 

If we were not the world’s largest producers 
of this type of car neither could we. 

Our dealers are making deliveries now. 
Get in touch with the nearest one at once, 
Order your new Overland today. 


Handsome 1915 catalogue ow request. Please address Dept. 99 


Two passenger Roadster $1050 


Prices, f. 0. b. Toledo, Ohio 


















































